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PREFACE. 



These passages for translation into Latin Prose will, it 
is hoped, by the help supplied in the notes and references, 
be fairly within the reach of boys in the Upper Forms 
of Public Schools. Only very few of them, so far as. the 
Editor is aware, have appeared before for this purpose, 
but they have nearly all been practically tested. 

The careless selection of pieces for translation with- 
out examining whether they are fitted for Latin Prose at 
all, and within the capacity of those to whom they are 
given, is in every way a serious mistake productive of much 
discouragement and disappointment. Most schoolmasters 
have probably had experience of the examiner who sets 
the first piece of English which comes to hand, without 



VUl PREFACE, 

himself trying whether it is adapted for the purpose or no, 
or calculated to elicit and display the knowledge of those 
he has to examine. They are also familiar with the trite 
remark, ' only the head boys succeeded in doing the Latin 
Prose well,' — a remark condemnatory enough of the 
examiner, if the Form has been carefully taught, but 
sadly damping to all whom it concerns. Almost all of 
these extracts have been tested practically, and will, it is 
believed, be found useful. 



Fettes College, 

May g/A, 1879. 
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I. 



Defence of a Cabinet Minister, 

There is not even ground for apprehension* in what 
those who envy my friend his promotion to the Cabinet* 
pretend fills them with alarm, that he is incapable of self- 
restraint" and moderation, that he will use the honours we 
confer upon him for his own ends. This is not human 
nature. The man who has once felt that he is regarded by 
Parliament and the people* as a beloved and valuable 
citizen considers nothing comparable to that distinction. 
I could wish that this distinction had befallen many I could 
mention on their first entrance upon public life. They* 
would not through despair of obtaining success by legiti- 
mate means have turned the whole force of their intellect to 
the pursuit of vulgar applause* I My friend has been 
through life so thoroughly opposed in principle to these 

P. I 
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fosterers of sedition that when I hear his promotion opposed 
I am constrained to believe that there are some who are 
filled with envy at his exertions and zeal, and are stung at 
seeing a life-long anxiety to assist the state recognized by 
the Government and the people at large. It were devoutly 
to be wished^ that many whose position requires similar 
exertions would imitate his laborious life'. He is no longer 
young* or in sound health, and yet he never denies himself 
to any petitioner or spends upon his domestic affairs or 
recreation a legitimate ^* portion of his time. 

X. Ne verendum quidem est, 2, *Envy him his honour J 3. 
sibi temperare^ se tenere, ^. senatus populusque Romanus, 5. Make 
the logical connexion clear by a conjunction. 6. plausus capture, 
7. Utinam imitentur, %, industria. Hints, p. 91. g. ^ec provectus. 
10. quantum fas est : * recTeations' = 9d/ectarfienta, 
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IT. 



Reasons for increased grants to the Heir Apparent, 

Kings are naturally lovers of low company. They are 
so elevated above the rest of mankind that they must look 
upon all their subjects as upon a level \ They are rather 
apt to hate than love their nobility, on account of the 
occasional resistance to their will which may be made by^ 
theit virtue, their petulance, or their pride. It must indeed 
be admitted^ that many of the nobility* are as perfectly 
willing to act the part* of flatterers, talebearers ^ and 
buffoons as any of the vilest of mankind : but they are not 
properly qualified for the object of their ambition. The 
want of an early education and early habits and some 
lurking remains^ of their dignity will never permit them to 
become a match for an Italian® mountebank, fiddler*, or 
any regular practitioner of that tribe. The Roman Em- 
perors almost from the beginning threw themselves into 
such hands, and the mischief increased^® every day till the 
decline and final ruin of the empire. It is therefore of no 
small importance*' to contrive such an establishment as 
must almost, whether a prince will or not, bring into daily 
contact with him a certain number of his first nobility : 
and it is rather a useful prejudice which gives them a 
pleasure in such servitude. 

I. Put these sentences into a periodic form. See Hints, p. 88, i. 
and 89, iii. 1. per. 3. safu, 4. Where should this word come ? 
Hints, p. 91. 5. Hints, * Metaphors from the stage.* 6. See 
delator. 7. scintilla. 8. Graeculm. 9. citharoedtis. 10. gliscere, 
1 1 . magni omnium inttresse. 

1—2 
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III. 
The love of glory useful. 

One of the strongest incitements^ to excel in such arts 
and accomplishments as are in the highest esteem' among 
men, is the natural passion which the mind of man has 
for glory'; which, though* it may be faulty in the excess 
of it, ought by no means to be discouraged. Perhaps some 
moralists* are too severe in beating down this principle, 
which seems to be a spring implanted by nature to give 
motion to all the latent powers of the soul, and is always 
observed to exert itself with the greatest force in the most 
generous dispositions®. The men whose characters have 
shone the brightest among the ancient Romans, appear to 
have been strongly animated by this passion. Cicero, 
whose learning and services to^ his country are so well 
known, was inflamed by it to an extravagant degree, and 
warmly pressed Lucceius, who was composing a history *• 
of those times, to be very particular and zealous in relating 
the story of his consulship; and to execute it speedily®, 
that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his lifetime 
some part of the honour which he foresaw would be paid 
to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind ; 
but he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the 
strict laws of history, and, in praising him, even to exceed*" 
the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have 
had the same passion for fame, but accompanied with 
greater chasteness and modesty. 

I. animi excitatio, 2. Hints, p. 116, ii. 3. fama. 4. ut — ita, 
5. Hints, p. 30. What is a moralist? Look out conscriberc and cp. 
Cic. ul de ratione dicendi conscribertmus, 6. optimus quisque. 7. 
erga. 8. annales, 9. opus maturare. 10. fines transgredu 
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IV. 



Montezumah submission. 

When the dismal tragedy* was ended, Cortes re-entered 
Montezuma's apartment. Kneeling down*, he unclasped 
his shackles with his own hand, expressing at the same 
time his regret' that so disagreeable a duty as that of 
subjecting him to such a punishment had been imposed 
on him. This last indignity had entirely crushed the spirit'* 
of Montezuma; and the monarch, whose frown, but a week 
since, would have made the nations of Anahuac tremble to 
their remotest borders, was now craven enough* to thank 
his deliverer for his freedom, as for a great and unmerited 
boon ! Not long after, the Spanish general, conceiving 
that his royal captive was sufficiently humbled, expressed" 
his willingness that he should return, if he inclined, to his 
own palace. Montezuma declined it^ ; alleging, it is said, 
that his nobles had more than once importuned him to 
resent his injuries by taking arms against the Spaniards; 
and that, were he in the midst of them, it would be difficult 
to avoid it, or to save his capital from bloodshed and 
anarchy. The reason did honour to his heart®, if it was the 
one which influenced him. It is probable that he did not 
care to trust his safety to those haughty and ferocious 
chieftains who had witnessed the degradation of their 
master, and must despise his pusillanimity, as a thing un- 
precedented in an Aztec monarch®. It is also said*® that 
when Marina conveyed to him the permission of Cortes, 
the other interpreter, Aguilar, gave him to understand the 
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Spanish officers never would consent that he should avail 
himself of it. 

Whatever were his reasons", it is certain that he de- 
clined the offer ; and the general, in a well-feigned or real 
ecstasy, embraced him, declaring * that he loved him as a 
brother**, and that every Spaniard would be zealously 
devoted to his interests, since he had shown himself so 
mindful of theirs!' Honeyed words*', * which,' says the 
shrewd old chronicler who was present**, * Montezuma was 
wise enough to know the worth of.* 

I. clades. 2. Begin with ubi or ibi. 3. dolorem testificari. 4. 
apiimi, 5. servUiter, 6. potestatem or copiam facere. 7. Hints, 
p. 91, iv., or begin with noluit, 8. Digna nrngno animo excusatio. 
9. Hints, p. 75, iv. 10. Sunt qui narrent. 11. Ceterum. 12. 
fratrem praedicare. 13. Change the metaphor. 14. apparere. So 
in Livy, apparere consulibus,, etc. See also apparitor. 
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V. 



Love of duty its own reward. 

When a man is thoroughly persuaded* that he ought 
neither to admire, wish for, or pursue anything but what is 
exactly his duty, it is not in the power of seasons, persons, 
or accidents to diminish his value*. He only' is* a great 
man who can neglect the applause of the multitude, and 
enjoy himself independently of its favour*. This is indeed 
an arduous task, but it should comfort a glorious spirit that 
it is the highest step to which human nature can arrive'. 
Triumph, applause, approbation are dear to the mind of 
man^, but it is still a more exquisite delight to say to your 
self, you have done well, than to hear the whole human race 
pronounce you glorious unless you yourself can join with 
them in your own reflections. A mind® thus equal and 
uniform® may be deserted by little fashionable admirers and 
followers but will ever be had in reverence by souls like 
itself The branches of the oak endure all the seasons of 
the year, though its leaves fall off in autumn — and these 
too will be restored*'' with the returning spring. 

I. Comp. Cic. hoc velim tibi persuadeas — omnibus persuasum esse 
debet, a. What do you mean by * his value ' ? See elevare, 3. 
Ille deviutn. 4. iure {suo) appellandtis est, 5 and 6. Hints, p. 75, iv. 
7. cordi esse with dat. 8. Hints, p. 29. 9. sibi constare^ constanti 
animo esse, propositi tenax, 10. See repullulo. 
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VI. 
Appeal to a Learned Brother, 

Gentlemen ^ under these circumstances it is not the 
safety of an individual', but the reputation of a great empire 
which is at stake. To tarnish* it* is a great crime. I would 
not have so great a crime committed by you. I would 
not see* a jury* of which I myself have approved, walk 
through the public streets branded with infamy and scorn. 
Therefore, my learned brother^, if advice be not now thrown 
away", I advise you to consider the nature of the course 
you are adopting, the end to which it must lead, and above 
all the character of your client. Believe me I have no wish 
by these remarks to deter you from fighting the case with 
the full force of your intellect and ability : but if you dream 
of trying any underhand device, by employing the influence 
or resources of your client, I recommend you most solemnly 
to abandon the idea. The eyes of the nation* are upon us 
at this very hour, criticizing the sincerity of the prosecution, 
the line of defence, the conscientiousness of the jury'". 
Deviate" but a hair^s breadth from the path of rectitude 
and you will be overtaken, not by the unuttered convictions 
which habit has enabled you to disregard, but by the fierce 
and unbridled*' indignation of the entire British Empire. 

I. Indices, 2, homo, 3. commaculare, 4. Hints, p. 91, iv. 
5. Hints, p. 59, on nego and nolo. 6. concilium, 7. Use some propei 
name. 8. si monendi locus est, 9. omnium, 10. Use three 
indirect questions. 11. Hints, p. 43, iii. 1, \i. liberrimus. 
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VII. 
Mixed characters the best. 

The mere' philosopher is a character which is com- 
monly but little acceptable in the world, as being* sup- 
posed to contribute nothing either to the advantage or 
pleasure of society: while he lives remote from communi- 
cation with mankind, and is wrapped up in principles and 
notions equally remote from their comprehension '. On the 
other hand the mere ignorant* is still more despised : nor is 
an)rthing* held a surer sign of an illiberal genius in an age 
and nation where the sciences flourish than to be entirely 
destitute of all relish for those noble entertainments. The 
most perfect character* is supposed to lie between these 
extremes; retaining an equal ability and taste for books, 
company, and business ; preserving in conversation that 
discernment and delicacy which arise from polite letters ; and 
in business' that probity and accuracy which are the natural 
results of a just philosophy. In order to diffuse and cultivate 
so accomplished a character' nothing can be more useful 
than compositions * of the easy style and manner which draw 
not too much from life, require no deep application or 
retreat to be comprehended, and send back the student'® 
among mankind full of noble sentiments and wise precepts 
applitable to every exigency" of human life. 

I. ipse per se. 2. quippe qui. 3. Hints, p. 88, i. ; p. 89, iii. 

4. This must receive fuller expression in Latin, * Ignorant * of what ? 

5. ulla res alia, 6. Hints, p. 29. 7. Hints, p. 31, 'Contracts.' 
Cp. also negotia collocare, 8. morum habitus^ where should this come 
in the sentence ? Hints, p. 91, iv. ^, scripta. 10. foras regredientes, 
II. qfficium. 
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VIII. 

Aids to memory. 

The results, the advantages, the power* of a good* 
memory, it is unnecessary for me to describe. It is espe- 
cially valuable to a public speaker'. Indeed, those only 
who possess a powerful memory know the matter, the ex- 
tent, the treatment of the remarks which they are about 
to make : how much has been already answered, how much 
remains for them to answer still. 

Now of this desirable talent, I am free to confess* 
that nature is the source, as indeed of every mental quality, 
but study and especially the art of speaking has the power**, 
I do not say of calling into being a faculty of which our 
intellect contains no germ, but of evoking and strength- 
ening the inborn capacities of the mind®. I may assume^ 
that there is scarcely a man alive of such a powerful memory 
that he can remember the arrangement of his words and 
periods" without first arranging and marking the topics in 
his mind ; nor any of a memory so dull as to derive no 
assistance from the habit and practice I describe. 

Cicero, or whoever eke detected it, observed with per- 
fect truth that the images conveyed through and impressed 
by the senses were above all others imprinted ® on the mind : 
and that of all the senses the most keen was that of sight. 

I lay down this then as a first and most important 
rule*®: — If you would remember an event in history or a 
passage of poetry, realise it in your imaginations till you 
can, as it were, see it with your eyes. Do this", and you 
will never forget it ! 

I. Use oblique questions. 2. Omit *good.* 3. Hints, p. 80, 
81. 4. equidem confiteor. 5 and 6. Cp. Horace, ^ doctrina sed vim 
ptomovet insitam.^ 7. saltern, 8. sententiae, 9. effingi aninio, 
10. Use verb. 11. Hints, p. 43, iii. 
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IX. 



Add to your faith Virtue, 

It is the universal idea of mankind, that they derive 
from heaven* external advantages, abundant crops of fruit, 
in short, all benefits and prosperity in life : but no man 
ever acknowledged his indebtedness' to heaven for virtue. 
Clearly the view is correct : we gain well-deserved praise for 
our virtue j in our virtue we take a justifiable pride ^ Now 
we should not be in a position to do so*, if we had it as a 
gift from heaven and not from ourselves. If, on the other 
hand, we have received an increase of honour or estate*, 
or if we have secured any other accidental advantage, or 
warded off some accidental evil, on returning thanks to hea- 
ven, we feel that we have no claim for self-laudation. Did 
any one ever thank heaven for his moral excellence*'? For 
his riches, distinction, and preservation^, he does. There 
is a legend indeed that Pythagoras for making a discovery® 
in Geometry sacrificed a cow to the Muses : but I place no 
belief in it, because he would not even sacrifice a victim to 
Apollo in Delos. However, to return to the point®, this is 
the verdict of mankind: — Good fortune is a proper object 
of petition to heaven ; a man's wisdom must be derived 
from himself 

I. a Deis. 2. virtutem acceptam referre or in accept tint referre. 
3. Translate by a verb. 4. Hints, p. 91, iv. 5. res familiaris. 
6. See Hints, p. 29. Give the phrase a verbal form. 7. Hints, 
'Anaphora,* p. 69, first two sentences, si loca.,. Vercingetorix.,, 8. 
aliqtUd navi inveniri, 9. ad rem. 
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X. 

Reason for belief in Providence, 

The main thesis* then is universally admitted : for belief 
in the existence of the gods is instinctive, and, so to say, in- 
grained in the universal consciousness*. The nature of the 
gods is variously" conceived : their existence every one ad- 
mits. As a certain Roman philosopher said, there are four 
reasons why conceptions* of the gods should exist in the 
mind of man. First he placed that which arose from a pre- 
sentiment about the future : in the second place that which 
comes to us from the immensity of the advantages derived 
from temperature*, fertility, and the like : in the third place 
that which fills the mind with alarm from lightning, hail- 
stones, plagues, earthquakes, from what the Greeks called 
comets, and the Latins longhaired* stars, which often have 
foretold mighty disasters. And as the fourth, and this is 
the greatest, the uniformity of motion, the revolution'' of the 
heavenly bodies — the mere aspect of which is indication 
enough that they are not the result of accident. If a man 
were to enter® a house or a public square, on seeing' a sys- 
tem and method in everything, he could not imagine that 
they sprung into being without some cause or other, but 
would conclude that there was some presiding and con- 
trolling power : so a fortiori^^ in the arrangements of things 
so numerous and so vast, in which the boundless infinity of 
antiquity" has produced no variations, he must inevitably 
admit that the vast movements of nature are regulated by 
some intelligent power. 

\, stimma. 2, omnibus, 3. non omnes uno modo — controversiam 
habet, 4 . notiones, 5. caeli temperies, 6. crinitus. 7. conversio, 
8. Hints, p. 43, iii. 9. cum videat, 10. Not classical. Put the 
meaning of the phrase into the simplest Latin. 11. infinita vetustas. 
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XL 



Agriculture precarious. 

In almost all the other trades and professions*, whether 
commercial or scientific, success appears to depend solely 
on man himself, on his talents, address', prudence, and 
vigilance. In agricultural* life man is constantly in the 
presence of God, and of His power. Activity, talents, pru- 
dence, and vigilance are as necessary here as elsewhere to 
the success of his labours, but they are evidently no less 
insufficient* than they are necessary. It is God who rules 
the seasons and the temperature*, the sun and the rain, and 
all the phenomena of nature which determine the success or 
failure of the labours of man on the soil which he cultivates. 
There is no pride ^ which can resist this dependence", no 
address which can escape it. Nor is it only a sentiment of 
humility as to his power over destiny which is thus incul- 
cated upon man : he learns also tranquillity and patience. 
He cannot flatter himself* that the most ingenious inven- 
tions or the most restless activity will ensure his success*® : 
when he has done'* all that depends upon him for the cul- 
tivation and fertilization of the soil, he must wait" with 
resignation. 

I. trades y professians-^studia^ disciplinae, 2. suam cuiusque,,. 
3. peritia, 4. Hints, p. 29. 5. parum sufficere, 6. caeli temperies, 
7. Hints, p. 29. 8. lex. 9. gloriari^ sibi blandtri, 10. se posse... 
II. Hints, p. 43, iii. 12. segetem expectare. 
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XII. 



Riches do not satisfy. 

Every man is rich or poor according to the proportion * 
between his desires and enjoyments. Of riches, as of every- 
thing else, the hope is more than the enjoyment : while we 
consider them as the means to be used at some future time 
towards the attainment of felicity, ardour after them secures 
us from weariness'* of ourselves : but no sooner do we sit 
down' to enjoy our acquisitions than we find them insuf- 
ficient to fill up the vacuities of life. Nature makes us poor 
only when we want necessaries ; but custom gives the name 
of poverty to the want* of superfluities. It is the great pri- 
vilege of poverty* to be happy unenvied, to be healthy with- 
out physic, secure without a guard, and to obtain from the 
bounties of nature what the great and wealthy are compelled 
to procure by the help of art Adversity has ever been 
considered® as the state in which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly as being ^ free from flat- 
terers. Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from examining 
our conduct® ; but as adversity leads us to think properly of 
our state, it is most beneficial to us. 

I. proinde ut. 2. taedio esse noinsmetipsis, 3. accumbitur, 4. 
Hints, p. 29, h. Make is the subject. 5. pauperum est, 6. vehis 
est hominum opinio... 7. since he is, 8. See Hints, p. 29. 
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XIII. 
Ambition, 

Ambition* raises a secret tumult in the soul, it inflames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. It is 
still reaching after an imaginary good, that has not in it the 
power to abate or satisfy it^ Most other things we long for 
can allay the cravings of their proper sense, and for a while 
set the appetite at rest : but* fame is a good so wholly 
foreign to our natures, that we have no faculty of the soul 
adapted for it, nor any organ of the body to relish it : an 
object of desire, placed out of the possibility of fruition. It 
may indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind of 
pleasure, but it is such a pleasure as makes a man restless 
and uneasy under it, and which does not so much satisfy 
the present thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and sets the 
soul on new enterprises. For, how few* ambitious men are 
there who have got as much fame as they desired, and whose 
thirst after it has not been as eager in the very height* of 
their reputation as it was before they became known and 
eminent among men? There is not* any circumstance in 
Caesar^s character which gives me a greater idea of him than 
a saying which Cicero tells us he frequently made use of in 
private^ conversation, * that he was satisfied with his share 
of life and fame.' Many indeed have given over their pur- 
suit after fame, but that has proceeded either from disap- 
pointments they have met in it, or from their experience of 
the little pleasure which attends it, or from the better infor- 
mations, and natural coldness of old age® : but seldom from 
a full satisfaction and acquiescence in their present enjoy- 
ment of it®. 

I. Gloriae cupiditas, i. Hints, p. 84, 85. 3. Hints, p. 75, iv. 
4. quotus quisque, 5. cum maxime. 6. Hints, p. 59. 7- in*^ 
arnicas. 8. refrigerati senectuie. 9. Hints, p. 85, 86, 87. 
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XIV. 

The character of Great Britain, 

The Protector \ before he opened the campaign, pub- 
lished a manifesto, in which he enforced all the arguments 
for that measure*. He said" that nature seemed originally 
to have intended this island for one Empire*; and having 
cut it off from all communication with foreign nations and 
guarded it by the ocean, she had pointed out to the people 
the road* to happiness, and security :. that the education 
and customs of the people concurred with nature*, and by 
giving them the same language and laws and manners had 
invited them to a thorough union and coalition^: that 
fortune had at last removed all obstacles and had prepared 
an expedient by which they might become one people 
without leaving any place for that jealousy either of honour 
or of interests to which rival nations are naturally exposed : 
that the crown of Scotland had devolved on a female, that 
of England on a male®, and happily the two sovereigns as 
of a rank so also were of an age most suitable to each other. 
That the hostile disposition which prevailed between the' 
nations, and which arose from past injuries, would soon® 
be extinguished after a long and secure peace had estab- 
lished*® confidence between them, and that the memory 
of former miseries which at present inflamed their mutual 
animosities" would then only serve to make them cherish 
with more passion a state of happiness and tranquillity so 
long unknown to their ancestors. 

I. Interrex, a. Hints, p. 32, i., also p. 91, iv. 3. Use oratio 
obliqua and omit *said.' 4. unus popultts. 5. Use verb. 6. 
Translate *with the design.* Hints, p. 91, iv. 7. soctetas et com- 
munitas, 8. Hints, p. 57, vii. 9. fore ut, 10. Hints, p. 38, viii., 
sentence 5. 11. See simtdtas. 
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XV. 



The eve of a battle. 

When the soldiers * of both armies had been incited to 
the contest by these addresses, the Romans build a bridge 
over' the Ticino, and erect a fort on it to protect it : Han- 
nibal despatches Maharbal, as the enemy were absorbed in 
their work®, with a squadron of 500 Numidian horse, to lay 
waste the territory of the Roman allies : he gives orders that 
the Gauls should be spared as far as circumstances allowed, 
and overtures made to induce the chiefs to revolt*. The 
Roman army after the completion of the bridge marched 
into the territory of the Insubres, and encamped near Han- 
nibal's camp, which was in that neighbourhood. As he saw 
that an engagement was imminent*, thinking it impossible 
to say enough to encourage troops before an engagement, he 
summoned them to a meeting, and made an announcement 
of definite rewards to inspire them : he would give lands in 
Italy and Spain on frank-tenure' for the receiver and his 
family: if anyone preferred money he would satisfy him 
with silver ; if any of the allies preferred to become citizens 
of Carthage, he would enable'^ them to do so : if any pre- 
ferred to go home, he would do his best that they should 
not wish to change place with any of their countrymen. 
Slaves who followed their masters to war were promised 
their freedom, and the masters were to receive two' slaves 
for every one. 

I. Hints, p. 39, 4, also p. 74, iii. 2. in: pontem in fltnno facere. 
3. Where is this clause to come? Hints, p. 89, iii. 4. defectio, 
5. instare. 6. immuntm, 7. copiam or potestatem facere. 8. 
Distributive numeral. 

P. a 
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XVI. 



Worth of popular criticism. 

Real criticism ' of works of art is claimed as the exclusive 
prerogative of those who have made the subject their special 
study, and understand the features of each department of 
art*. Admiration, however, is not so limited', and I am 
inclined to think that the verdict of the untrained crowd 
cannot be lightly set aside, although but one or two* out of 
them could give a satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
their pleasure. Art must originate in nature, and* unless it 
affects and delights the mind naturally, it may be pro- 
nounced a failure. It is quite possible for an artist to ac- 
quire a technical skill" which is the delight of experts, and 
yet to fail altogether in touching the heart of the generality 
of spectators, and the art^ which does not appeal to the 
masses is very likely to become limited and artificial. 
Cicero gives the populace credit for appreciating eloquence, 
and expresses his astonishment that there should be so little 
difference between the criticism of the professional * and the 
amateur*, in this subject*", while there is the greatest pos- 
sible in their powers of performance. So the best criticism 
on acting often comes from the gallery" : for emotions are 
not limited to a few, and the dramatist must necessarily 
appeal to those which are implanted in our very nature. 
Again : how few** understand the theory of harmony ! Yet 
the whole company is conscious of false harmonies and de- 
fective playing ; and although they are often too modest to 
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express disapproval openly, they derive no pleasure from a 
faulty performance. We are naturally constituted in such a 
way that we derive pleasure from certain sounds and combi- 
nations, and it is the business of the composer to discover 
what these are, and all art is imitation. Genius" cannot^* 
invent anything new in the strict sense of the words; it 
gains admission to the secrets of nature, and" then pro- 
mulgates them for the benefit and delight of mankind. 

I. Vere iudicare de, 2. una quaeque ars, 3. cuiusvis est — {mines 
possunius. 4. unus et alter, 5. Hints, p. 75, iv. 6. machinatio — 
dexteritas* The fii-st of which is used by Cicero of rhetorical artifice. 

7. Make this personal and concrete : is artifex. See Hints, p. 29. 

8. doctus. 9. rudis. 10. Hints, p. 91. 11. caveae summae. 12. 
quotus quisqtie. 13. Hints, p. 29. 14. Hints, p. 59. 15. Hints, 
P- 75» iv. 



a— -« 
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XVII. 

Why was Cicero ignored by Virgil and Horace ? 

The odium of Cicero's death ' fell chiefly on Antony : 
yet* it left a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Au- 
gustus : which explains the reason of that silence which is 
observed about him by the writers of that age, and why his 
name is not so much as mentioned by Horace and Virgil. 
For although his character' would have furnished a glorious 
subject* for many noble lines, yet it was no subject for court 
poets : since the very mention of him must have been a 
satire on the prince, especially while Antony lived, among 
the sycophants of whose court* it was fashionable to insult 
his memory by all the methods of calumny that wit* and 
malice could invent : nay Virgil, on an occasion'' that could 
hardly fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing jus- 
tice to his merits, chose to do an injustice to Rome itself, 
by yielding the superiority® of eloquence to the Greeks, 
which they themselves would have been forced to yield to 
Cicero. 

I. Hints, p. 34, i. a. 2. ita tamen ut, 3. ingenium. 4. 
argumentum. 5. Look up purpuratus. 6. dicaciias, 7. occasiortem 
nactus. 8. Hints, * Metaphors from the stage.* 
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XVIII. 

The Value of Riches. 

On no subject* do the opinions of man present greater 
variety and disagreement than on that of the value' of 
riches. Some consider that happiness entirely depends on 
them ; others maintain that the happiness of life is inde- 
pendent' of them. Both estimates in my opinion are wrong : 
we should neither value them too highly nor entirely despise 
them, but aim always at the mean between excess and de- 
fect*. But before entering on the point immediately before 
me, let me, with your permission, explain what I mean by 
the word* poverty. By poverty I mean the condition in 
which there is an adequate supply to meet daily necessities, 
which is not reduced to beggary, though it has no superfluities. 
This humble condition** brings no doubt its disadvantages, 
yet it has the conspicuous blessing of being unable to satisfy 
the desires. Next all occupations require for their exercise 
common sensed as we call it, which is indispensable for the 
follower of any craft. Moreover daily exercise strengthens 
the health, which is perhaps® the greatest of all blessings. 
Poverty then, in my judgment, has three points of supe- 
riority over riches®: the necessity of occupation obviates 
ennuP^ : there is always something to long for and aim at : 
and it enjoys excellent health. 

I. Hints, p. 32, i. 2. quanti sint aestimandae. 3. The idea 
being in sense negative must have the negative character given to it at 
once. Hints, p. 59. 4. nimium et parum. 5. vox ilia, 6. 'Oitae 
tenuitas, 7. prudentia. 8. haud scio an. 9. Where <ioes the 
emphasis fall in this sentence? See Hints, pp. 80, 81. 10. satietas. 
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v-.' 



XIX. 



The Tusculan Disputations. 

In the Tusculan Disputations the essentials of happiness' 
are laid before us. Each of the five books seems to treat of 
a distinct and peculiar subject : all, however, are united by 
a common chain of connexion, and have one and the same 
end in view*. For in all the real question" is how to re- 
move the hindrances to virtue, and secure the submission of 
the appetites to the direction of the reason : a topic briefly 
touched upon by our author in the treatise on Duties. 
Plainly, our being's end and aim should be a happy life : 
and* a happy life is unattainable without consistency of pur- 
pose, peace of mind, evenness of temper. He then that 
aims at a happy life must secure* the supremacy of reason 
over the appetites, and the removal of all conceivable impe- 
diments to this tranquillity of disposition. Now the fear of 
death must certainly be included among the afflictions and 
torments® of the mind. So Cicero, in this treatise, rightly 
considered that his first object should be to create a disre- 
gard" of death. For, as he himself maintains, happiness' is 
incompatible with a dread of the inevitable". And the con- 
viction that death involves nothing calculated to excite 
alarm supplies a very favourable position' for securing a 
happy life. 



I. beate vivendi, 2. Hints, p. 95, iv. and p. 88, i. 3, id 
quaeritur, 4. auiem, 5. id efficere ut, 6. Use a verb. 7. 
Hints, p. 29. 8. Give the simplest expression to the meaning of 
the word. 9. praesidium comparare. 
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XX. 



Character of Cicerds philosophy, 

Cicero's philosophy ' is of Greek origin, and in the trea- 
tises on Morals* follows in the footsteps of the Stoics. The 
first book, however, of the Tusculan Disputations on the dis- 
regard of death' is almost entirely derived from Plato. For, 
as in his other philosophical works, his miethod is to select 
some one author in particular*, whom he follows without 
translating, adopting from his views just as much as suits his 
object*. He did not neglect other authorities, and called 
in their assistance where his favourite" author failed, and he 
supplemented his deficiencies from their works. He always, 
however, had a judgment of his own^. In all his philoso- 
phical writing we detect a healthy tone, combined with a 
delicate appreciation' of what is honourable. This enables 
him to advance with a firm step while he compares conflict- 
ing opinions after the. manner of the Academy, discovers 
what is inadequately discussed, and elicits probability' firom 
a mass of conflicting opinions, and arguments. Like So- 
crates, he often concealed his own views*', asserting that a 
professor's authority was often injurious to his students, who 
accepted the decisions of an approved master as final, but 
to surrender the judgment is to cease to philosophize '\ 

I. Hints, p. 32, 2. 1. de moribus. 3. Hints, p. 34, 3. i. 
^ potisHmum, 5. Hints, p. 32, i. 6. ille^ quern sequebatur, 7. 
Show the logical connexion of this with the preceding sentence by 
forming a period of them. 8. iudidum, 9. tjeri similia. iq. 
Employ verb. 11. Ste fhiloso^hor. 
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XXI. 



True philosophy, 

A professor' of philosophy undertakes the greatest rdle 
in life — for he undertakes to direct the actions and to train 
the mind : yet it is a bad thing to make a great profession 
of it. Do not, says the great* philosopher, Epictetus, call 
yourself a philosopher : do not say much about rules, but 
do what the rules enjoin. At a banquet, for example, do* 
not lay down rules of etiquette in eating*, but eat be- 
comingly. If ever conversation turns on such points in 
ordinary society make it your business ** to say nothing, even 
at the expense of being told that you know nothing. Do 
not, however, be self-satisfied if you are of frugal habits : 
nor if you are a teetotaller' proclaim it on all occasions. If 
anyone prides himself on his knowledge of an author's 
meaning, console yourself with the conviction that if the 
author had not been obscure, our friend^ would have had 
no reason for boasting. Avoid slipping into conversation 
about races, athletics®, eating and drinking, &c., which are 
the common topics® of conversation. Still more carefully 
avoid personalities, comparisons, and the other subjects of 
after-dinner'" conversations. 

I. Hints, p. 29. 2. Use apposition, as Cicero clarissimus orator, 
3. Use periphrastic imper. with noli, 4. Think what * etiquette 
in eating' means. 5. id agere, 6. aquam bibere, 7. nosier, 

8. Use concrete word, Hints, pp. 30, 31. 9. quae vulgo incidunf 
in sermon em. 10. in conviviis. 
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XXII. 



TeacA us how to pray, 

1 was not a little struck^ the other day by a passage* in 
Epictetus' Manual, in which he urges his readers in consult- 
ing divination' to bear in mind that what is to happen is 
unknown to us, and that the object of our coming is to find 
it out. The nature of it we do know before coming*. If it 
is one of the things'* not in our own power, plainly it is nei- 
ther good nor evil — *Come to the seer, then,' says he, 
' bringing neither appetite nor disinclination : but come like 
a man assured® that come what may it is no matter of yours 
— for you are resolved to make a right use of it, and that 
nobody^ shall hinder it. Come to the gods with a trusting® 
mind as to advisers, bearing in mind what sort of advisers 
they are.' I have an idea that most of us do not practically 
follow this® admirable advice in our prayer to God ! We 
come^** pretty well resolved what shall happen and intending 
to deprecate the consequences, not to be advised as to our 
conduct**. Most prayers really are a petition for the re- 
versal of the text, 'There is no peace for the wicked.' 
The advice of Epictetus about remembering ** whom we are 
dealing with, escapes our mind ; and our hope is that God 
can change, and indeed will change, out of consideration to 
our trifling weaknesses : but an impassable stream called 
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'Impossibility"' intervenes like Virgil's Styx. How many 
men venture to pray that there may be no peace for the 
wicked, themselves included ? Yet this is the true prayer. 

I. Admiratiotu affici — udmirationem movere. 2, locus, 3. Use 
concrete, va/es. Hints, p. 30. 4. Hints, p. 91, iv. 5. 

e numero illarum rerum, 6. cui compertum, or plane perstmsum est, 
7. neminem fore qui. 8. Look xr^Jidens and confidens, 9. Hints, 
p. 91, iv. 10. What is the logical relation of this sentence to the 

preceding one ? Hints, p. 89, iii. ri. Use verb. 12. Use verb, 
13. Fas, 
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Fortune no blind Goddess, 

Who was the greatest general of antiquity is a question 
which cannot probably be decided incontrovertibly. We 
are told' that Hannibal, on the question being put to him 
whom he considered the greatest general, replied, Alexander 
the Great, because he had routed innumerable hosts with a 
small band of soldiers, and traversed shores which previously 
no one had dreamed of visiting. He assigned the second 
place to Pyrrhus*, as the inventor of the fortified camp, a 
judicious selecter of strategic positions*, and a master of the 
art of conciliation, which won for a foreigner the allegiance 
of the Italians, which had been up to that time given to 
Rome. But, in my opinion, neither Alexander nor Pyrrhus 
are comparable to Hannibal himself. He had a different 
enemy to contend with, maintained a position for i8 years 
in a foreign country against the most powerful nation of that 
day, and entirely without support from his own country, 
where envy and faction* were busy in thwarting his success. 
The Roman legion was, moreover, more than a match for 
Hannibal's mercenaries, and the condition of Italy had 
undergone a change, which rendered the solicitations of the 
Carthaginian commander unavailing in securing the revolt of 
the Italians from Rome. An impartial historian* will not 
fail, I think, to see in this a fulfilment of the designs of Pro- 
vidence. No doubt there is an appearance of casualty and 
accident in human life, such as to induce an ancient pVvilo- 
sopher to deny even® to Deity the power of prescience in 
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mundane affairs, so often are the calculations and persist- 
ence of man overcome by apparent accident A wider view 
will, however, reveal a plan running through the web' of 
history. Goldsmith tells us that fortune is no blind god- 
dess, but one with a singularly penetrating vision, occupied 
in detecting moral qualities*, and selecting her favourites 
with wondrous judgement. She is no admirer of her own 
worshippers, and he who trusts to her will find that she is 
not, as Cicero describes her, a despiser of persistency and a 
lover of change®, but the friend of labour and virtue, who 
has eyes herself, but deprives her votaries of theirs. 

I. Hints, p. 36, v., also p. 73, ii. 2. Hints, * Metaphors,* viii. 
3. eleganter loca capere, 4. partium stiidium, 5. Use relative 

sentence and see Hints, p. 43, iii. 2. 6. 7ie — quidem, 7. Hints, 
* Metaphors,' ix. 8. hominum mores, 9. arnica varietoH respnif 
constantiam. 
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XXIV. 

Cicero as a philosopher. 

That Cicero's services in the different branches of phi- 
losophy were considerable, cannot be called in question. 
Let us briefly examine how he rendered them'. He was 
the first of the Romans to embrace the whole body of Greek 
philosophy, transfer it from Greece to Rome*, and expound 
it to his countrymen in the Latin language. The innume- 
rable difficulties involved in this undertaking*, he overcame 
by the greatness of his intellect and energy. His individual 
efforts rendered his native tongue, hitherto hardly employed 
for that purpose, a fit medium for conveying philosophical 
ideas, and conducting disquisitions of every kind. His aim* 
was to advance not only the learning, but the moral tone of 
his countrymen ; and by his own unaided exertions, he kin- 
dled a love of reading and of composition in the minds of 
a number of them. There was no part of philosophy which 
he did not throw light upon, but it was no part of his inten- 
tion* to found a school. He set before his country all the 
most illustrious precepts, and the doctrines which were most 
wholesome for the improvement of morality and the better 
regulation of life. Think for a moment what a great task 
it" was, and you will better understand the benefits he con- 
ferred upon Rome, who undertook it unaided, and carried 
it to completion. Cicero had no originality, you say''. I 
am indifferent® to that : it was enough that he laid before 
his age, with a singular charm and beauty of style, the 
achievements of his illustrious predecessors, the Greeks. 

I. Hints, p. 91, iv. 2. Hints, p. 75, iv. 3, Hints, p. 91, iv. 

4. Render by a verb. 5. Ditto. 6. Hints, p. 91, iv. 7. at enim 
nihil ipse invenit. 8. Look out moror. 
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XXV. 

Moral condition of Rome from the time of Consfantine, 

Christian life and regulations exercised a softening influ- 
ence on manners, but did not produce a complete reforma- 
tion*. The intercourse of the Romans* with barbarians 
introduced much of their wild temper, while nothing re- 
mained of the old regime but the empty names of certain 
magistracies, and a worthless recollection of former glories. 
When bread and the games of the Circus failed them, desti- 
tution constrained them to adopt the life of vagabonds or 
avowed banditti', but service in the army was generally 
shirked. The inevitable result followed. German merce- 
naries, receiving large pay, and often great donations of land, 
were entrusted with the defence of the provinces, which they 
eventually secured for themselves. You may ask why the 
Christian religion, which Theodosius spared no pains to 
extend over the Roman world, produced so little effect in 
producing a moral reformation*. The answer lies in the mag- 
nitude of the evil to be cured, and the corrupting influence 
of the general depravity on the morals of Christians. The 
desire of a holier life filled Armenia and -^gypt with hermits 
and monasteries: others retaining a nominal Christianity 
forgot all moral distinctions*: many, with the natural in- 
firmity of our nature, admired the higher life®, while they 
were swept away by the lower : some few, with a genuine 
zeal for their religion, tried to check the vicious influences 
of their time. It is no wonder that in such a state of con- 
fusion and disturbance arts and literature received but little 
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attention. A few Neoplatonists' and grammarians deserve 
mention along with Ausonius, Claudian, Marcellinus, and a 
few other writers. Not long after, Jerome's Latin translation* 
of the Bible did good service. Great attention was paid by 
the Romans at this epoch to the study of law, and the 
Codex Theodosianus introduced the Roman law into the 
West, and exercised a great influence on the constitution of 
the States which arose after the destruction of the Roman 
Empire. The propagation^ of the Christian religion and 
the spread of the Latin language and laws entitled the 
Romans to be called the masters of the world, and goes far 
to support the opinion of antiquity that Rome would last 
for ever". 

I. Employ verb, and see Hints, p. 75, iv. 2. Hints, p. 34, 3. i. 
3. latrones, 4. Make this a subordinate sentence. Hints, p. 75, 
iv. 5. iacra profanagtu proniiscua habere, 6. Hints, p. 29. 

7. philosophi Neopiatonku 8. Libri Sacri latine redditi. Hints, p. 34 ; 
Jerome^ Hieronymus, 9. Hints, p. 34, 3. i. 10. setnpUernatn fare. 
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XXVI. 

Religion and culttire of the Carthaginians, 

Baal, Moloch, Melcarth, were the deities they worship- 
ped, together with Astarte and Aesculapius, whose temple 
stood on the citadel. Frequent intercourse* with the Greeks 
led them to adopt some Grecian deities also. Their religious 
devotion was unquestionable. They regarded all human affairs 
as under divine control, and undertook no public enterprises 
without religious ceremonies*. But a sad and awful super- 
stition was combined with their devotion, and proved the 
utter ruin^ of a nation naturally cruel and lascivious. Moral 
corruption led to the loss, or rather utter extinction, of free- 
dom.. Prisoners of war, and their own babes, were sacrificed 
to Baal. The utmost cruelty* was shown to their enemies, 
and even to their own generals, in case of defeat. Hannibal 
was a brilliant exception to the general depravity, and* the 
chastity of his life led his countrymen to doubt whether he 
was a genuine African. Historical evidence, however, proves 
that they did not neglect the arts of civilization®, but paid 
much attention to agriculture; architecture^, education, and 
literature. Their city was adorned with porticoes and tem- 
ples, and provided with excellent harbours ; and the despe- 
rate character of their final struggle against the Romans 
deserves to be recorded among the great instances of human 
heroism. 

I. commercium, 2. Hints, p. 75, iv. 3. pessum dare> 4. 
saevitum est in... 5. Hints, p. 75, iv. 6. Hints, p. 30. 7. Id. 
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XXVII. 

Beauty does not belong to Youth, 

It is hard to say which was the greatest trifler', Apelles 
or Albert Diirer. The latter would represent the human 
countenance by an exact copy of the face', the former by 
selecting the loveliest features" of* many faces to form* a 
perfect whole. Such faces can, I think, please no one 
but" the painter who made them. I am further of opinion 
that a painter can represent a lovelier face than ever 
actually existed : but he must do it as a musician com- 
poses a perfect harmony, by happy instinct^ not by rule". 
For you may see faces without a single point of beauty in 
them, if you look at the separate features' one by one, 
which charm you notwithstanding when considered as a 
whole. Now if it be true that gracefulness*® is the princi- 
pal charm of beauty, it is certainly nothing to be astonished 
at: although women are much more attractive at an ad- 
vanced age of life. For there can be no such thing as 
beauty in a youthful face except by indulgence, and by 
pardoning the deficiency of beauty on the score of youth : 
for beauty is like summer fruits soon gone and hard to 
keep. 

I. Cic. quern enim ineptum vocamus, is mihi videtur ab hoc nomen 
habere quod non sit aptus. a. Some actual hs:!^^ fades sub oculos 
cadens. 3. pulcherrima quaeque, 4. ex, 5. in unum vultum 
coalescere. 6. non nisi, 7. aliquo mentis instinctu — suopte ingenio, 
8. praeceptis, 9. lineamenta. 10. Cp. Ovid, Est et in incessu pars 
non temnenda decoris — decenter incedere or maveri. 



V. 
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XXVIII. 



IVant of truth in conversation. 

Among many other instances of the depravity and cor- 
ruption of the present* age, one of our greatest faults I take 
to be the utter' want of truthfulness in conversation. For 
we are so brimfull of dissimulation and flattery that language 
is scarcely any longer an expression' of thought, and if a 
man's words are the genuine expression of his feelings, if 
he really speaks as he thinks, and does not show more 
interest in others than that commonly existing between 
man and man, he can scarcely escape the reproach of 
rudeness*. In truth the old downright sincerity' of our 
nation, its simple honesty of nature ', which besides^ being 
an evidence of a great mind is also generally accompanied 
by manly courage and endurance, has in a great measure 
died away®. We have been long struggling* to introduce 
the manners and customs of foreigners with a view to 
borrowing from certain neighbouring nations, and those 
not of the highest character, — models of the worst kind. 
Our daily conversation is so stuffed with flattery and adu- 
lation, so crammed with phrases of courtesy and politeness, 
that if a man who died a few centuries ago were to return 
to life he would need an interpreter to understand his native 
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tongue, and would be loath to believe the small value of 
words expressing the greatest affection, in daily intercourst 
and experience. 

I. ^/V, as princeps A«wj memoriae philosophorum — hi mores, 2. 
^«^^...*the fact that*... 3. Hints, p. 38, viii. 4. Cp. Cic. inops 
humanitatis atque inurbanus — rustica asperitas — see verbs argui and 
insimulari. Rustidtas was not used in prose before the time of Pliny. 
5. C\i. sermo antiquae simplicitatiSf Livy. 6. Cp. Cic. ...probitateni 

et ingenuitatem, 7. ut — Ua. 8. abolesco. Exolesco is good though 
rather late Latin. q. id agei'e. 
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XXIX. 

Date of Homer. 

The whole question of the date of Homer is too large* 
to enter on conveniently at the present time. Now I only 
request permission to say two words for the sake of those 
whose minds have been disturbed by the subtleties of 
certain scholars' who deny the existence of Homer as we 
possess him. According to them ballads produced here 
and there by a variety of authors were formed into two 
poems under the direction of Lycurgus or Hipparchus. 
Now I believe many would regret such a conclusion, be- 
yond question I feel that it would be most distressing to 
myself But there is no ground for such serious alarm. 
In questions of this kind men must be referred to their 
own natural feelings. Appeal must be made to the masses 
so to say. Each must call to mind what were his individual 
feelings when he first read Homer with attention. If I have 
any insight in such matters I should say that nothing was 
more certainly settled in any question than that the Iliad 
was one poem and the production* of one author. I can- 
not adequately express my astonishment at how any one 
could induce himself* to believe that a work set before the 
world as a pattern* of arrangement by Aristotle and Horace, 
could have resulted from an accident or from the skill of 
an Amphion who forced some scattered limbs into a single 
form. 

I. Give this a verbal form. i. Comparative followed by quam 
ut. 3. docHinri. 4. Use verb. 5. sUn persttadere, 6. exem- 
plar. 
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XXX. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Hadrian was succeeded^ by Marcus Aurelius, who en- 
deavoured to mould his public and private life by the 
tenets' of the Stoics. His life was one of extreme activity, 
but this did not prevent' his composing twelve books of 
philosophic commentaries in the very din of camps and 
battles. His life was spotless and pure, and his only fault* 
appears to have been the extreme indulgence he displayed 
towards his profligate wife Faustina, and L. Verus whom 
he had adopted. The devotion of the troops to him was 
unbounded, and any one who could aflbrd it*, and did 
not possess a bust of the Emperor, was regarded with sus- 
picion. 

In contrast to all this stands his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, a sad proof of how the most earnest and noble of 
men may be led into fatal errors. To him the extirpation 
of Christianity® seemed to be a duty, that required him to 
lay aside his usual clemency. Executions were common', 
and those Christians who were not Roman citizens were 
thrown to the beasts in the Amphitheatre. There were, 
however, not a few Christians among his soldiers. The 
twelfth legion (fulminatrix) contained so many as to mduce 
Christian writers to attribute to their piety his victory over 
the Quadi, when the river Gran® which had run dry suddenly 
was refilled with water and restored the courage of his 
troops who were nearly dead from thirst. 

I. The Act. Voice is more common in Latin than the Passive. 2. 
sententiae^ praecepta, ^, prohibere quominus..,, ^, eo solum culpan- 
dus, 5. qui posset habere, 6. eradendae Chr, religionis causd,„cle- 
mentia exuenda videbatur, 7. Pturimi supplicio affecti sunt, 8. 

Strigo flumen. 
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XXXI. 

Flato after Socrates' death. 

It is plain that the execution of Socrates was regarded 
by Plato and others as a warning that it would be wiser 
to withdraw from Athens, for there is abundant evidence* 
that they retired to Megara, and joined Euclides the Head of 
the Megarian School' of Philosophy. From this time they 
systematically* kept aloof from public affairs, under the 
conviction that the general corruption was such as to render 
public opposition fruitless. It was far from being the case* 
that Plato was indifferent to the well-being of his country, 
on the contrary it was the object of his life to benefit it. 
It seemed wiser however to abstain from direct interference, 
and to lay the foundation of a philosophic system* calculated 
to influence the minds of his countrymen. His residence 
at Megara was no doubt conducive to the object he had in 
view. It provided** abundant opportunities for discussing 
and examining doubtful points, so that as an inevitable 
consequence his system attained a greater completeness and 
perfection. The personal influence of Euclides was doubt- 
less very considerable. He had deviated from the Socratic 
method^ sufTficiently to stimulate the mind of Plato by a 
wholesome atmosphere of novelty, and he had paid marked 
attention to the ar.t of dialectics^ which had been not only 
reduced to rules, but carried to great perfection by a system 
of captious and fine-spun logic ^ 

I. tcsiimonia luculentissima. i. Cp. Cicero's account of Cratip- 
pus, Principem huius memoriae philosophorum. 3. Hoc consilium 
sequi. 4. longe abesse, 5. disciplina, 6. qua in urbe... 7. 
Hints, p. 31. 8. ars dialectica. 9. See Argutiae ; "ninuta subti- 
litas. 
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XXXll. 



Effects of the Condemnation of Socrates. 

The iniquity of the condemnation of Socrates' is uni- 
versally felt. The consequences of it to Athens have not 
I think been adequately discussed ^ A great crime from 
the very constitution of human society cannot be committed 
either by individuals or states with impunity, though the 
evil results' may not be visible for a time. I do not deny* 
Mr Grote's assertion that the Athenians never repented their 
conduct, the disastrous effects of which were not so obvious 
to them as they are to us, but it would be difficult to con- 
vince me that there were none*. That distinguished author® 
applauds, and justly so, the outspoken criticism' of public 
men, and of the aristocracy in particular, which formed 
the occupation of the sycophants; but he does not seem 
to feel that the sycophants and the mob had a great ob 
jection to this free criticism which was, I am inclined to 
think®, as necessary for them as for the wealthier members 
of the nation. Rules for the restriction of the press^ in 
our own times effect for despotic governments what the 
execution of Socrates did for Athens. They silence the 
voice of freedom, and enable the rulers of the state to 
follow their course without opposition. Socrates humour- 
ously described himself as a gad-fly, with a divine mission"*, 
to settle on the flanks of Athenian democracy and arouse 
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its slumbering conscience, and to have shaken off 
annovinsr creature was no doubt a erreat relief, for it i 



Its biuinucring conscience, ana \o nave snaKen oi 
annoying creature was no doubt a great relief, for it 
vented his example from being followed". 



an 
pre- 



I. Hints, p. 34, 3, i. a. 1, How are these two sentences related 
logically? See Hints, p. 89, iii. 3. Employ indirect question. 4. 
Look out infitias ire, 5. Which is the principal sentence here ? See 
Hints, p. 88, i. 6. Express this by words in apposition. Vergilius, 
poeta clarissimus. 7. indicium, 8. haud scio an* 9. Prelum 
coercere. 10, Use the adverb divinitus, 11. See Hints on the 
Latin Period. 
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XXXIII. 



Boethtus. 



Julius Scaliger observes that the genius, learning, and 
wisdom^ of Boethius can challenge that of* all writers 
either* Greek or Latin. If his prose writing* suffered from 
the barbarism of his time, his poetical effusions were almost 
divine. I know, says he, nothing more refined* or im- 
pressive and think few authors to be compared to him. 
His entire works should be read. There is much philosophy 
and learning in all his works, but his masterpiece is the 
Consolations of Philosophy which he wrote in exile a little 
before his death. I believe, says Boethius, men grow more 
heavenly the nearer® they are to death, and so transcending 
the ordinary limitations of existence, have visions, thoughts, 
and powers of expression beyond those of their previous 
life, a strong proof' of the immortality of the human soul. 
The inhabitants of Ticinum long maintained a tradition** 
that when the executioner had given him the fatal blow, 
Boethius held his head after it was cut off, with both his 
hands, and being asked who had done it, replied, the 
wicked. And then^ on going into a neighbouring temple 
and kneeling before the altar breathed his last. His age 
lost a great work by his death*", viz., a harmony" of the 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, a work which he had 
undertaken and was qualified to execute, if his enemies had 
not deprived him of life. His death was providentially 
avenged ^^ When a cod's head was brought to table for 
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Theodoric's supper, the king fancied ** he saw the face of the 
murdered man glaring at him. He was seized with a 
strange and violent shivering at the sight", and admitting 
what he had seen, retired into his chamber, where he rolled 
himself in blankets and bemoaned his crime until he died. 
Boethius was canonized by the church of Rome as a 
champion of the truth, because he had espoused the cause 
of the Catholics against the errors of Arius. 

1. Hints, p. 6i, xi. 2. Omit *that of.' 3. 'whether they 
be....* 4. soluta, pedestris^ prosa oratio. 5. cultius. 6. quo 

viciniores...sintf eo... 7. *a thing which...* See Hints, p. 66, iv. 

8. a patribus traditum... 9. ita. 10. Hints, p. 91, iv. 11. Con- 
cordia, 12. UWo insecuta est... 13. ibi visus est... 14. Hints, 
p. 91, iv. 
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XXXIV. 



York*, July x^th. 

My dear Sir', 

Both your letters have reached' me, 
and we are rejoiced to know that you have arrived safely at 
Cambridge*. You have too much good sense I know to 
misinterpret the remarks I am about to make on your 
position and my own. My income is limited as you are 
aware and my expenses are necessarily heavy*. It is more- 
over incumbent on me to provide® for your sister's marriage, 
so that you must exert yourself to derive the utmost benefit 
you can from your studies without^ running into extrava- 
gance. A good deal is naturally expected® from your reputa- 
tion at school and I think I may say also from your training 
at home : but I have every confidence that you will reflect 
credit on your school and College. I am glad to hear that 
you will be able to attend Mr James' lectures*, as he has 
the reputation of being one of our best scholars and an 
excellent lecturer as well. 

There is no news since you left, except that the Vicar's 
illness has taken a more serious form, and he had a worse 
attack last night. If anything happens to him, I shall miss 
him terribly *° as you know. 

As I mentioned the subject of expense, I beg you to pay 
everything in ready money, and avoid debt, as I feel sure 
your temperate habits and carefulness will enable you to do. 
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Remember" me to your tutor, who was at College with 
me. All send you their best love ^'. 

Your affectionate father, 

W. Mason. 



1. Date and name of place come in Latin at the close of the letter. 
Cp. Ex Trebulano a. d. Id, Mai, 2. Cicero, writing to his son, 
generally uses mi Cicero. 3. dare literas {tabellario) of the writer of 
the letter — redder e literas is said of the postman. 4. Granta, 5. 
magnos sumptus facere. 6. Look out collocare in dictionary. 7. ita 
nt... 8. Cicero, writing to his son, says magnam sustines expectationem, 
Cp. also suscepisti onus grave et Athenarum et Cratippi. 9. audire 
aliquem. Look out audio. lo. aegre, aegerrime carere. u. *To 
give my regards to,* * remember me io...^ —saluta Marcum nostris verbis. 
12. solvere ab aliquo. Look out solvere and salulare. 
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XXXV. 



To the Rev, Thomas Coniarine. 

Edinburgh', Dec. 2ij/, 1753. 

My dear Uncle, 

After having spent two winters in 
Edinburgh I now prepare to go to France the loth of next 
February. I have seen all that this countr}' can exhibit 
in the medical line and therefore intend to visit Paris* 
where the great Mr Farheni and others instruct their pupils 
in all the branches of medicine. They speak French and 
consequently I shall have the advantage of most of my 
countrymen as I am perfectly acquainted with that language, 
and few who leave Ireland are so. 

How does® my poor cousin Jenny, and has she re- 
covered her late complaint? How does my poor Jack 
Goldsmith? I fear his disorder is of such a nature as he 
wont easily recover. I wish, my dear sir, you would make 
me happy by another letter before I go abroad, for then 
I shall hardly hear from you. I shall carry just ;^33 to 
France with good store of clothes, shirts, etc., and that with 
economy will serve. 

I have nothing new to add from this country, and I beg, 
dear sir, you will excuse this letter so filled with egotism 
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I wish you may be revenged on me by sending a letter 
nothing but an account of yourself. I am, dear Uncle, 

Your most devoted 

Oliver Goldsmith*. 

Give my* — liow shall I express it? give my earnest love 
to Mr and Mrs Larnder. 



I. Edina, 2. Lutetia, 3. ut valet? 4. From *I am — 

Goldsmith* must be transferred to the heading and combined with 
*my dear Uncle.' Cp. Tullius Terentiae suae S. D. — Marcus Quinto 
fratri S. — Tullius Tironi suo S. S. P. D. was more formal and 
polite. 5. Compare Aiexim salver e iubeas velim. * Earnest love,' 

throw into an adverb with solvere. 
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XXXVI. 



Shakespearis attention to detail. 

As every one is aware, in the writings of our great 
Shakespeare \ the smallest parts' claim the author's atten- 
tion as well as the greatest. Scarcely® ever does a rustic 
bystander or soldier or anyone else utter three words 
without throwing out some indication of his peculiar cha- 
racter. So Shakespeare* has a peculiar right to the praise 
bestowed upon him of thinking nothing human foreign to 
him, for he has the power of sympathy with every kind of 
disposition and character, resembling in this Nature herself 
who is wont to fashion and adorn with the utmost care, not 
only the spots which are generally sought out on account 
of some special beauty, but also all the obscure crannies*, 
not easily visited by a ray of the sun or the gaze® of an 
admiring spectator. She has adorned with equal care the 
* patrician * oaks, and the tiniest species of fungus or fern, 
which grow beneath the shade of the royal tree. The 
poet therefore who bestows '^ all his care on a single actor, 
moulds himself not according to the canons of nature, but 
of a theory®. 

I. Hints, p. 80. 2. Hints, p. 121, viii. 3. This sentence must 
have its negative character stamped on it. Hints, p. 59. 4. Hints, 
p. 46, C. 5. anguli. 6. oculus, 7. Hints, p. 43, iii. 8. 

Use ars. 
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XXXVII. 

Style, 

Beauty apart from utility has no existence. You ad- 
mire an athlete whose muscles stand out* through exercise, 
and there is a good' reason for your admiration. He is 
clearly' fitter for his work than a fat or emaciated man. 
The judicious Quinctilian says nothing could be more de 
lightful to the eye, than the quincunx as* it was called, 
which ran in straight lines whatever way you looked at it. 
His reason was, that the arrangement was useful in sup- 
plying every tree with an equal amount of nutriment 
from the soil. Beauty again in a racer consists largely in 
its fine barrel' and general gracefulness : yes, these proper- 
ties secure greater pace. Depend upon it there was good 
reason for Minerva choosing the Olive as her peculiar tree, 
while the other gods preferred the ornamental shrubs and 
barren trees. Am I to prefer® a row of barren myrtles and 
hollies to a fine array of fruit-bearing trees? Rich men 
I know think it beneath their dignity'' to cultivate anything 
but ornamental shrubs, anemones, violets and the like. Let 
them do so : but where would they be if they had nothing 
else to rely upon ? Apply these remarks to grace of style', 
and avoid meretricious adornment*. A finished style*® is well, 
if what you have to say has some flesh and bone in it, not 
without. 

1. See Hints, use of act. for pass., p. 36, vi. Look out exprimo, 
a. good-=^probandus, 3. videlicet^ scilicet, 4. Use relative. 5. 
ctstrkta ilia. 6. Praeoptaverim, 7. indignum, 8. amatus, 9. 
\jQo\i ovX fucuSf and see Hints, p. 119, xx. 10. culte dicere. 
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Consequences of a frolic. 

This case admitting no argument, conjectures or circum- 
stantial evidence, depends entirely on the evidence of the 
witnesses — and, in truth, gentlemen^, I await their arrival, 
not only without the slightest misgiving, but even with 
some expectation of amusement. My fancy already an- 
ticipates* the pleasure of seeing — to begin with — some 
young fashionables ^ the intimates of a lady of wealth and 
birth; then some heroes stationed by their Amazonian 
commander in ambuscade, and, in fact, in the outpost of 
a bath. I shall have the pleasure of asking them how they 
concealed themselves and where : whether it was a bathing- 
tub* or a Trojan horse that supported and concealed so 
great a company of heroes waging war for a woman. 
I shall insist upon their giving an answer to the question 
why such a number of stout and stalwart men did not 
arrest my client, single-handed and weakly as you observe, 
where he stood, or overtake him as he ran away. I will 
undertake to say that if once they* come into your witness- 
box, they will never free themselves from their entangle- 
ments*. However witty and amusing they may be at a 
dinner party, and occasionally even eloquent over their 
wine^ the capacity required in a court is one thing, that 
at a dinner* another : the look of a jury is one thing, of 
diners-out another : lastly there is all the difference between 
sun- light and gas-light^ 

1. iudices, 2, praegesiU animus videre. 3. lauliittvenes. 4. 
alveus. 5. Hints, p. 63, iii. I. 6. Hints, Metaphors xix. * from 
Hunting.' 7. ad vinum. 8. triclinium, 9. Jychni. 

P- 4 
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XXXIX. 



Thty were eating and drinking. 

The' council consisted of young men', who like other 
young men in India, were willing to reconcile, if they 
could, the means of acquiring a good fortune® with the 
effects of ruin. Debi Sing took compassion upon them, 
and undertook to lead them*, at one and the same time, 
through the paths of profit and pleasure. This man pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, the art of pleasing those whom 
it was his interest* to conciliate. It was his study to pro- 
vide so quick a succession of pleasures, diversions**, and 
entertainments, for the gentlemen who had seats at the 
board, that they should not have much leisure to attend 
to business or inquire materially into his conduct. 

His guests were supplied liberally with the choicest 
music ^, the finest dancing, the most delicious French wines, 
the most costly perfumes of India, in short, with everything 
which could possibly add® to the luxury of such a scene. 
This great magician — chaste in the midst of dissoluteness®, 
sober in the midst of drunkenness", active'® in the lap of 
drowsiness — watched the favourable moment for the ac- 
complishment of his purposes, and" contrived as if by 
accident, and not by design'*, to have papers of the utmost 
moment brought to the gentlemen who composed the board, 
to be signed. Young men, my lords, who are honest them- 
selves, seldom suspect others of dishonest practices or arts, 
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but Still less so when their spirits are raised '"* by wine. At 
such a moment they unsuspectingly signed whatever paper 
was offered for that purpose^*: and thus the great ends of 
these expensive entertainments were fully accomplished". 

1. Translate by pronoun. 2. adolescentuU. 3. fortuna in 

plural. 4. ducem se (fare) profiteri, 5. e re esse. 6. oblectamenta 
freq. in Cicero. 7. Hints, p. 29. 8. lautiorem efficere. 9. Hints, 
p. 29. 10. strenuus. 11. Hints, p. 75. 12. de industria, 13. 
^tQ incalescere. 14. Om\\. * for that purpose, 15. Hints, pp. 84, 

85, also p. 36, vi. 



4—2 
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XL. 



Self-love, 

Every living thing is possessed of self-love'; and self- 
preservation is an object with it as soon as it is bom, 
because the desire for self-preservation is the first natural 
impulse. This disposition is at first a confused and 
ill-defined desire for mere' self-protection. After it has 
got on a little and begins to understand the relation of 
different objects to it, it both forms a conception of itself 
and of the raison d'etre^ of the instinct I have mentioned, 
and commences to seek what it feels to be naturally suited 
to it, and to drive away the opposite. So for every living 
thing its natural instinct directs it to what is suitable for 
its constitution. In this light must we interpret the* dictum 
of the ancients, that we must live according to nature; a 
precept which we must not understand to mean that all 
living things seek the same supreme good, but that each 
animal attains its supreme good only* in living in ac- 
cordance with its peculiar nature. A slight inspection of 
our own nature makes it easy to conjecture® that we 
are bom^ for virtue and reason, for since we naturally 
are possessed of self-love and the desire for perfec- 
tion both in mind and body, we should especially aim 
at perfection in those matters which are of the greatest 
consequence for a happy and valuable life^ Mere bodily 
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advantages have but little influence on happiness®, although 
it is extravagant to say that they have none. They have" 
an influence, but in comparison with that of virtue it dis- 
appears. 

I. sgse diligere — as noun, sui amor, 2. tantummodo, 3. Turn 

xiiio 2iW indirect question, 4. illud, 5. 'attains. ..only* ttim danum 

pervenire. 6. facitis est coniectuin. 7. ad...vivendum, 8. Hints, 
p. 91, iv. 9. Hints, p. 50, e. 
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XLI. 



Why we ding to life. 

Our attachment to every object around us increases in 
general from the length of our acquaintance* with it. The* 
mind may become familiar even with solitude and darkness, 
and the walls of a dungeon prove more pleasing than the 
l)alace. The affection for confinement is similar to what 
we all have for life. We are habituated to the prison : we 
look round with discontent, displeased' with the abode, and 
yet* the length of our captivity only increases our fondness 
for the cell. The trees we have planted*, the houses we 
have built, or the posterity we have begotten, all serve 
to bind us closer to earth and embitter our parting. Life 
sues the young like a new acquaintance : the companion as 
yet unexhausted is at once instructive and amusing®: it is 
company pleases, yet for this it is little regarded. To us 
who are declined in years, life appears Hke an old friend; 
its jests ^ have been anticipated in former conversations : it 
has no new story to make us smile, no new improvements 
with which to surprise : yet still we love it, husband® the 
wasting treasure with increased frugality and feel all the 
poignancy of anguish at the fatal separation ^ 

I. in fumiliaritate alicuhis ret versari, 2. Make the logical de- 
pendence of this sentence clear. ^, gravari. /^. ita...ut. 5. Hints, 
p. 67, vi. 6. societate et oblectamentis animum delectat. 7. ridicu- 
laria. 8. fovere. 9. divelU — digressus. 
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XLII. 



Popular discontent when serious. 

The temper' of the people among whom he resides, 
ought therefore to be the first study of a statesman", and 
the knowledge of this temper is by no means impossible 
for him to attain, if he has not an interest' in being ignorant 
of what it is his business to know. To complain of the 
age we live in, to murmur at the present possessors of power, 
to lament the past, to conceive extravagant hopes* of the 
future, are the common dispositions of the greater part of 
mankind : indeed the necessary effects of the ignorance and 
levity of the vulgar*. Such complaints and humors have 
existed in all times, yet in all times have not been alike. 
True political sagacity* manifests itself in distinguishing the 
complaints which only characterize^ the general infirmity 
of human nature from those which are the symptoms® of 
the particular distemperature of our own air and reason. 

I. Indoles, 2. Hints, p. 29, also p. 31, ^ statesmen,^ 3. Cp. 
Cic. Utriusque nostrum magni interest, ut te conveniam — si quid est, 
quod COS scire, nostra interest. 4. nimium sperare, 5. Bring 

these two sentences together by ut...ita. 6. Hints, p. 29. 7. 
* which spring from...' ex. 8. iudicia or ^ quibus iudicaniur...* 
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XLIII. 



Progress characteristic of man. 

Moreover, brutes differ from men in this: — that they 
cannot invent \. cannot progress. They remain in the use 
of those faculties and methods which nature gave them 
at their birth. They are endowed by the law of their being 
with certain weapons of defence and they do not improve" 
on them. They have food, raiment, dwelling, ready at 
their command They need no arrow or noose to catch 
their prey, nor kitchen^ to dress it : no garment to wrap 
round them, nor roof to shelter them. Their claws, their 
teeth, their viscera, are their butcher*, and their cook: 
and their fur is their wardrobe. The cave or the jungle 
is their home : or if they are to exercise some architectural 
craft, they have not to learn it. But man* comes into the 
world with the capabilities rather than with the means and 
appliances^ of life. He begins with a small capital', but 
one that admits of infinite improvement ^ He® is in his 
very idea a creature of progress. He starts the inferior 
of the brute animals, but he surpasses them in the long run : 
he subjects them to him, and he goes forward in a career 
which, at least hitherto, has not" found its limit. 



I. excogitare, 2. meliora reddere. 3. culina. 4. pro laniario 
sunt. 5. Hints, p. 40, on use of plural number, 6. apparatus, 
7. sors. 8. fenits infinitum. 9. Hominum ea est conditio ut. 

;o. Hints, p. 59. 
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XLIV. 

Popular applause deceptive. 

The nearest* way, and, as it were, a short-cut to virtue 
is, according to Socrates', for a man to make it his business 
to be what he would be esteemed to be*. The meaning 
of which expression it is not difficult to understand, for 
he seems to intimate that true glory is more quickly 
attained by following not the shadow"* of virtue but virtue 
herself. Fully to understand how excellent the sentiment* 
is we must consider the true meaning and nature of glory. 
It is described by Cicero in one of his orations as the good 
report of good men ; and in another place he describes it as 
the praise resulting from good and great services conferred 
on the state, approved alike by the virtuous few, and the 
verdict® of the crowd. The applause of the masses then, is 
an integral part of true glory, which no one can afford to 
despise. The method of attaining genuine praise however 
being understood by few, the majority are ofttimes misled 
by the very crowd whose applause they seek, and are in- 
duced to enter on a path' by which true glory is unat- 
tainable. For the multitude is naturally influenced by ex- 
ternal qualities, and those who aspire to be politicians' are 
induced to endeavour to win favour by assumption and 
display, since assumed'' qualities often more effectually 
secure popularity at the outset than reality does. 

1. '^^^ compendium and its adjectives. 2. Hints, p. 80. Where 
should Socrates come in the Latin ? 3. vtUt habere. 4. adumbratio^ 
adumbrata virtus. 5. Hints, p. 91, iv. 6. testimonium plebis, 
7. inire rationem. 8. Hints, Metaphors, 'Navigation and Ship- 
wreck.' 9. simulatio. 
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XLV. 



The Afghan War, 

The interest of the season was the war in Afghanistan *. 
The opposition' did not deny that it was the prerogative 
of the Queen to declare war : but contended that it was 
customary to consult parliament on the subject, and that 
had the proposal been submitted it would have been rejected' 
by the House. The tactics of the opposition members was 
to charge Lord Beaconsfield with exalting the royal pre- 
rogative at the expense of the liberty of the people. It was 
the interest of the court party to have a succession of wars* 
to prevent the nation having the enjoyment of leisure to 
devote to its own internal affairs. The ministers* replied 
that whether the nation wished a war or no, was not the 
question, but whether they wished the Indian passes to fall 
into the hands of Russia. No one doubted that if the 
Liberal party had vigorously repHed to the Ameer's request 
for our aid and protection, we might have averted the war 
altogether. It was indisputable that he had had a corres 
pondence* of a questionable character with the Russians, 
through being misled by our masterly inactivity. The 
Afghans it was alleged^ had not broken their allegiance. 
Did any one doubt that a treacherous nation of allies such 
as they were, retained their allegiance® for no other reason 
than because they had no one to revolt to? Clearly the 
Ameer's policy was to worship the rising sun*, and dazzled 
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by the Russian victories in Asia Minor and deceived by the 
inactivity of England, he had thrown himself into the arms 
of the party which appeared to be strongest. The House of 
Lords*** supported by a large majority: in the Commons 
the debate lasted three or four days longer, and every effort 
was made to show that the war would be ruinous and 
dishonourable. Mr Gladstone" in particular exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and assailed the prime minister in no 
measured terms**: the House however rejected the vote of 
censure by a large majority. 

I. bellum Arachosinm. 2. Tribuni plebis. 3. antiquare roga- 

tioneni. 4. bella ex bellis seri. 5. Consules. 6. legati et literae. 

7. At enim... 8. in fide manere, 9. Change the metaphor. Fo?-- 
tunam sequi, perhaps. 10. Patres, 11. Curio. 12. nihii 

rdiqui facer e. 
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XLVI. 



The die is cast. 

After long and unavailing negotiation* between Caesar 
and the Senate, his creature Curio in the session of i Jan. 
49, presented' to the Consuls L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus 
a letter from Caesar containing his ultimatum*: he was 
prepared to lay down his imperium in case Pompeius would 
do the same ; but if Pompeius retained his, he too would 
not retire into a private* station but must take the necessary 
measures for his own safety. The tribunes M. Antonius 
and Q. Cassius Longinus with difficulty obtained permission 
to have the letter read* in the Senate : all discussion as to 
its contents was denied. The question was put upon the 
general" state of the commonwealth. The proposal of 
Metellus Scipio that Caesar should discharge his troops 
by^ a certain day on pain® of being proclaimed a public 
enemy ^ was carried by a majority, who persisted in it 
in spite of the intercession of the two tribunes. With 
respect to the intercession the assembly was specially asked 
whether it should be acknowledged as valid : the answer 
returned was in the negative, yet it does not appear that on 
this and the following days, any formal conclusion was 
adopted. Not until the decisive session of Jan. 6th, were 
the two tribunes, who stiffly adhered to their protest, ejected 
from the Curia by the Consul Lentulus and warned to pro- 
vide for their own safety *°. Antonius rose from his seat 
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swelling with rage and hurried from the Curia after invoking 
the gods as witnesses of the desecration of the hallowed" 
office. In the following night he with Cassius and Curio 
left the city in a hired carriage and made the best of his 
way to Caesar. After the departure of the two tribunes, the 
Senate decreed : that the consuls and pro-consuls at home 
were to take care that the city received no damage. This 
decree empowered Pompeius, who was there as itnperator 
standing before the gates, to draw the sword against Caesar. 
The die was cast. Caesar passed the Rubicon. 

I. Cp. multis verbis ultro citroque habitis, Cic. 2. reddere. 

3. quae ad summam esset voluntas. 4. privatus fieri. 5. recitare. 
6. The consuls might either referre ad senatum de singulis rebus finite 
or de repuhlica infinite. 7. What does by mean? 8. quod ni 

faceret, 9. perduellionis reus— contra r. p. fecisse videri. 10. sibi 
consulere — de ipsorum salute cogitare. 1 1 . sacrosancta potestas. 
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XLVII. 



Imitatio Deorutn. 

The emperor Julian having represented* all the Roman 
emperors, with Alexander the Great, as passing in review 
before the gods, and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Caesar*, Augustus 
Caesar, Trajan, M. Aurelius and Constantine. Each of 
these great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for the 
upper place ; and in order to it sets forth his actions after 
the most advantageous manner. But the gods, instead' of 
being dazzled with the lustre of their actions, inquire by 
Mercury into the proper motive* and governing principle* 
that influenced them throughout the whole series of their 
lives and exploits. Alexander tells them that his aim was 
to conquer''; Julius Caesar, that his was to gain the highest 
point in his country; Augustus, to govern well**; Trajan, 
that his was the same as that of Alexander, namely to 
conquer. The question^ at length was put to Marcus 
AureUus, who replied with great modesty, that it had been 
always his care to imitate the gods. This response seems 
to have gained the most votes and best place in the whole 
assembly. Marcus Aurelius, being afterwards asked to 
explain himself, declares that by imitating the gods, he 
endeavoured to imitate them® in the use of his under- 
standing and of all other faculties ; and in particular, that 
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it was always his study to have as few wants as possible 
in himself, and to do all the good he could to others. 

I. How? fahula quadam dis recensendos inducere. 1. Caesar 

dictator. 3. tantum abfuU ttt..Mt. 4. Indirect questions. 5. ut 
vinceret. 6. Avoid regere (»r re^nare. rem puhlicam ctdminis- 

trare, 7. Hints, p. 73, ii. a. 8. Avoid the repetition of 

* imitate* here. Endeavoured to use his understanding^ etc., so as to 
be like the gods. 
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XLVIII. 

Dolabella, 

The real obstacle to the restoration of the Republic was 
the want of political morality* in the supporters of the Con- 
stitution. Dolabella furnishes an instance of this^ Although 
a Caesarian ^ he had originally been opposed to Antonius 
and his party, who indeed were not very cordial in con- 
senting to his being a candidate for the Consulship. As 
Consul* he began vigorous measures for the repression of 
disorder, and* ordered the column which the populace had 
erected in honour of Caesar as the father of his country to 
be removed. We know from Suetonius that sacrifices were 
made at the base of it, oaths for the settlement of disputes 
taken there**, and it grew into a general lounge. Dolabella 
did away with it, hurled the freemen from the Tarpeian, and 
crucified the slaves who had had a hand in the erection of it, 
and then contracted^ for having the spot paved. Cicero 
was in ecstasies. He was sure of Dolabella at last^ In 
short, he says in a letter to Atticus, it is heroic* ; but this 
was the last act of Dolabella which he could praise. Anto- 
nius had bought him, and*" he will be for the future on 
Antony's side. Overwhelmed with debt, in discharging his 
debts to his creditors he allowed his obligations** to his 
country to slip from his mind. 

I . nan ipso honesto moveri, honestatis studiosi esse^ sibi non reipublicae 
consulere, 2. Hints, p. 91, iv. 3. ^ Caesaris partibus stare. 4. 
Hints, p. 37, vii. 5. Hints, p. 75, iv. 6. Controversias quasdam 
interposito per Caesarem iureiurando distrahere. 7. See locare, 

8. See sternere, stratum, 9. quid quaeris ? heroica. 10. Hints, 

p. 75, iv. II. Indirect question. 
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XLIX. 



The Second Philippic'. 

That the general condition of affairs was not so hopeful' 
as Cicero had been assured on his journey, was seen' on the 
I St of September in the meeting of the Senate convened by 
Antonius in the Temple of Concordia. Antonius there 
proposed that on occasion of every thanksgiving for public 
successes a special day should be appropriated* to the 
deified Caesar. As Cicero was doubtless informed before- 
hand of the subject of the deliberation, he excused himself 
to Antonius for non-appearance*, on the plea that he had 
not recovered from the fatigue of his journey. The threat 
which Antonius thereupon let fall that he would pull down* 
his house about his ears, was not indeed carried out, but it 
plainly showed that he was determined that the Consul 
should declare himself either as friend or foe. On the 
following day the Senate again assembled in the Temple of 
Concordia : Cicero appeared, but no Antonius. 

In this sitting Cicero delivered the first of his speeches 
against Antonius known as Philippics. In it he endeavoured 
to explain^ his long absence from the Senate and sudden 
return, deprecated Antonius' harsh requital of his non- 
attendance the day before, and frankly spoke his mind 
about the line of policy pursued by the Consul and his col- 
league, yet still with a certain reserve and moderation, as he 
was loath to foreclose* every avenue of accommodation. 

^' 5 
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Antonius, who was irritated by the speech beyond measure, 
immediately renounced his friendship and did not long 
delay an answer. In a meeting of the Senate on Sept. 
loth, from which Cicero kept away out of fear of his life, 
Antonius delivered a lengthy oration, in which with merci- 
less caricature* he held up Cicero's conduct both as a man 
and a politician to unqualified contempt Cicero wanted 
heart to reply to this speech by word of mouth, but he 
wrote the second Philippic, which however he did not pluck 
up courage to publish*", until Antonius had left Rome, in 
order to wrest from Decimus Brutus by force the province 
which the people had revoked. 

I. Philippkat (orationes). i. deteriore statu esse — non tam pros- 
pere procedure. 3. apparere. 4. ut dies adderetur, 5. quod non 
venissetf adfinsset. 6. domum disturbare, 7. se cttlpa liberare^ 
eximere, 8. aditus claudere, 9. acerbe insectari—irrisume acer- 

bissima insedari, 10. scriptam orationem edere. 
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To I. Gishorne^ Esq, 

My dear Sir*, 

I envy you the first reading' of Theocritus. 
Were not the Greeks a glorious people? What is there, 
as Job says of the Leviathan, like unto them?* If the 
army of Nicias had not been defeated under the walls of 
Syracuse ; if the Athenians had, acquiring* Sicily, held the 
balance between Rome and Carthage, sent garrisons to the 
Greek colonies in the south of Italy, Rome might have 
been all that its intellectual condition entitled it to be, 
a tributary, not the conqueror of Greece. Who knows 
whether under the steady progress which philosophy and 
social institutions would have made (for in the age to 
which I refer their progress was both rapid and secure) 
among a people of the most perfect physical organisation, 
the Christian religion would have arisen or the barbarians 
overwhelmed the wrecks of civilisation which had survived 
the conquests and tyranny of the Romans? What then 
should we have been ? 

Give Henry my kindest thanks* for his most interesting 
letter, and bid him expect one from me by the next post*. 

Mary and the babe continue well'. Last night we had 
a magnificent thunder storm, with claps that shook the 

5—2 
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house like an earthquake. Both Mary and C- 
with me in kindest remembrances*. 



Most faithfully your obliged, 

P. B. Shelley. 



Florence, Nov. i6th, 1819. 



unite 



I . P. 44, note 1 . 2. cut primum legendus sit Tk, Or com- 

pare Cic, Lucullus delectabatur lectume librorum, 3. This requires 
complete alteration. One might quote Demosthenes, w — rl dp elvdnf 
airo^s rts civ 6p$m wpoacLiroi ; or modify the oracle Herod. I. 65 dt^cC 
^ 0'0e Qeoifs fiavrtvcofAOi 17 dvdptoirovs, or Qeol rwes if PportU elci ; as 
Odysseus asks of Nausicaa — or <is Odysseus says Geots ci^ drfxy^ra ItffKut, 
4. Hints, p. 43, ii. 5. Valde me delectant..Jiteraef or Cepi non me- 
diocrem voiuptateni ex,.„ 6. quum nactiis fuero aliquem idoneum cui 
dem» 7. benevalent. 8. salutant te. 
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Li. 



I was delighted to have your letter, and read it* over 
several times. I went to Brighton', pondering your remarks 
on N — . Talk of the Old Gentleman*, etc. There he was, 
come of course for the races ; we had a long chat on politics 
and things in general. I will tell you* all about it another 
time. I am busy with the critique^ of which I will send you 
a copy as soon as it is finished*. About the loan, I give 
you my word I am no more troubled than you are. The 
weather is as bad as ever, but we must not grumble, though 
this dull atmosphere* is not very favourable for writing ; but 
I daresay it is no better elsewhere at this season. Write 
as often as you can^. Yours ever, etc." 



1. regustare, 2. Baiae, 3. Cf. atque eccum tibi lupum in 
sermone, praesens esuriens adest. Plaut. Stich. IV. i. 71. 4. 7t 
certiorem faciatn, 5. Hints, p. 43, iii. 6. caelum^ caelitemperies, 
7. Hints, p. 43, iii. 8. See p. 44» note i. 
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Scipio. 

Scipio was the son of that Publius who, by an unlooked- 
for reverse of fortune, had just been defeated and killed in 
the field of his numerous victories and in the full tide* of 
his success. But Fortune, so capricious' towards the father, 
was unswen/ing in her devotion to the son. He was then 
only twenty-four years of age ; but', young as he was, he 
was already known to fame by his conduct on three critical 
occasions. As a mere stripling* of seventeen he had saved, 
or it was believed that he had saved*, his father's life at the 
battle of Ticinus at the risk of his own ; after Cannae it was 
his resolute bearing which had shamed or frightened the 
recreant nobles of Rome from deserting the fast sinking 
ship of the state •; at the age of twenty- three he had been 
candidate for the Curule Aedileship, and when the magis- 
trate objected that he was not yet of legal age, he replied 
that if all the Quirites wished to make him aedile he was 
old enough ^ It was a characteristic reply, a sample of 
that contempt for the forms of law, and that mingled 
respect and contempt for popular opinion, which marked 
his conduct on several occasions of his life, and goes some 
way to explain alike what he did and what he failed to do'; 
and now, when his father and uncle had fallen in Spain, 
and the comitia were being held for the election of some 
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one to fill their place*, and, as the story goes, people were 
looking anxiously one upon the other to see who would 
offer himself for a task wherein two Scipios had failed, it 
was the young Publius himself who, with mingled modesty 
and self-reliance*", came forward, and was straightway 
chosen proconsul amidst the exclamations of all present. 

I. Hints, 'Metaphors from Navigation,' example i. Cf. rebm ad 
voluntatem fluentibus, 2. vaga volubilisque, Cic. 3. Hints, p. 

88, i. 4. pubescens tuvenis, 5. Hints, p. 36, v. 6. adfliciam 
€tpaenefluctibusdemersamr,p, 7. satis annoi'um habefe, 8. quid 
non. 9. qui in eorum locum succederent, 10. qui voltu suarum 

virtutum plenoy neqtu tanien immodesto se peter e profitetur. 
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LI II. 



In Spain, with the air and the surroundings of a king, 
Scipio had enough Roman feeling to reject the regal gewgaws 
and the regal title' which the Spaniards pressed upon him ; 
at Rome, after his victory at Zama, he showed that he still 
retained enough of the genuine republican spirit to refuse 
the invidious honours — the dictatorship for life' and the 
statue in the Capitol — ^which the citizens in the ecstasy of 
their joy would fain have given him*. But he had not 
that inborn reverence for law and for authority which had 
made the Romans what they were, and which would have 
bidden him cheerfully remain in Italy, even when he knew 
he had it in him to finish the war in Africa, rather than 
resist the powers that be. A Roman of the old type* 
would have submitted to an accusation or to a punishment 
which he knew to be unjust rather than involve himself in 
the semblance of illegality*; but Scipio ^ when his brother 
Lucius was called to give an account of the moneys which 
he had received from King Antiochus, and was about to 
present to the Senate the document which would have 
cleared or condemned him, proudly snatched it from his 
hands and tore it to pieces before their eyes^. So again, 
in his last appearance in public life, when it was his own 
turn to have his conduct called in question*, he reminded 
his accusers, by a happy stroke of audacity which was akin 
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to genius', that this was the day on which he had defeated 
Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them to follow him to 
the Capitol that they might there return thanks to the gods 
who had given them the victory, and pray that the Roman 
state might have other citizens like himself". 



1. insignia nomenque regium, «. perpetuus dictator* 3. vellent 
dare, 4. pristinae virtutis, 5. Hints, p. 30. 6. Hints, p. 88, i. 
7. inspectante populo, 8. rationem reddere, 9. afflatus divinus, 

10. sui similes. 
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LIV. 

Dickens to Forster. 

I have been expecting every day to hear from you, and 
not hearing mean to make this the briefest epistle possible*. 
We start next Sunday (that is, to-morrow week). We are 
going out to Jeffrey's to-day (he is very unwell) and return 
here to-morrow evening. If I don't' find a letter from you 
when I come back, expect no Lights and Shadows* of 
Scottish Life from your indignant correspondent. Murray, 
the manager, made very excellent, tasteful, and gentlemanly 
mention* of Macready*, about whom Wilson had been 
asking me divers questions during* dinner. 'A hundred 
thanks for your letter,' he writes four days later. *I read 
it this morning with the greatest pleasure and delight, and 
answer it with ditto, ditto*.' Where shall I begin — about 
my darlings®? I am delighted with Charley's precocity; 
he takes arter his father®, he does. God bless them, you 
can't imagine (you ! how can you ?) how much I long to see 

them. It makes me quite sorrowful to think of them 

Yesterday, sir, the Lord provost, council and magistrates, 
voted me by acclamation the freedom of the city *", in testi- 
mony (I quote the letter just received from * James Forrest, 
lord provost ') of the * sense entertained by them of your 
distinguished abilities as an author.' 

I. quam potero hrevissimam. 2. Hints, p. 59 and 43, iii. 3. /esii- 
vitates — dirofivrjfiovevfjLaTa. 4. Omit mat/e and merUton and trans- 
late the adjectives by adverbs. 5. Roscius* 6. inter cenandum, 
7. prorsus assentior. 8. cari mei. 9. pcUrissare. 10. civiUUe 
Jonari would not be applicable to an Italian receiving a municipal dis- 
tinction : only to a foreigner receiving the Roman franchise. Perhaps, 
a duujtiviris^ decurionilms...in municipes honoris causa recipi. There 
is authority in inscriptions for duumvir. 
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LV. 



Chesterfield to his Son, 



I will hope and* believe that you will have no' vices : 
but", if unfortunately you should have any, at least I beg of 
you to be content with your own and to adopt no other 
body's. The adoption of* vice has, I am convinced, ruined 
ten times more young men than natural inclinations. 

As I make no difficulty* of confessing my past errors, 
when I think the confession may be of use to you, I will 
own that when I first went to the University, I drank and 
smoked, notwithstanding the aversion I had to wine and 
tobacco ^ only because I thought it genteel', that it made 
me look like a man. When I first went abroad, I first went 
to the Hague", where gaming was much in fashion; and 
where I observed that many people of shining rank and 
character gamed too. I was then young enough and silly 
enough to believe that gaming was one of their accomplish- 
ments, and as I aimed at perfection, I adopted gaming as a 
necessary step to it. Thus I acquired by error the habit ot 
a vice, which, far from adorning my character, has, I am 
conscious, been a great blemish to it. 

Imitate then with discernment and judgment, the real 
perfections of the company into which you may get ; copy 
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their politeness, their carriage, their address and the easy 
and well-bred turn of their conversation; but remember 
that let them shine ever so bright, their vices, if they have 
any, are so many spots, which you would no more imitate, 
than you should make an artificial wart upon your face, 
because some very handsome man has the misfortune to 
have a natural one upon his ; but on the contrary, how 
much handsomer he would have been without it. 



1. atque etiam, 2. carere. 3. Hints, p. 75, iv. 4. Hints, 

p. 34i i. 5« fton gravate confiteri. 6. nicotiana. 7. nrbanus, 

8. Btitavia. 
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1,VI. 



A few days after the first of January letters reached the 
palace announcing* a mutiny of the troops of Upper Ger- 
mania. They demanded another emperor in the place of 
Galba, but left the choice' to the senate and the people. 
Galba had already contemplated adopting an associate in the 
empire, and had discussed the matter with the most intimate 
of his friends; for with the indecision* of old age, or possibly 
from his natural character, he rarely acted on his own counsels, 
and was more commonly an instrument* in the hands of 
others. No time was now to be lost. Their deliberations 
ended* in the choice of Piso, to whom, from the antique 
severity of his habits and gravity of his demeanour, Galba 
was personally inclined. But these qualities were too similar 
to those of the emperor himself to reassure such among the 
citizens as trembled at his growing • unpopularity. 

I. Omit and at once commence orat, obliqua, 2. arbitrium, 

3. see socors and segmtia. 4. Hints, p. 115, on quasi etc. introducing 
metaphors. 5. placuit. 6. gliscere. 
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LVII. 

I am anxious to introduce to you my friend* Stephens. 
His capacity for work is excellent, his ability surprising. I 
am really anxious that you should take him into your em- 
ployment', as I am sure it is your interest to do so and you 
will never regret the step. I can hardly tell you without 
seeming to exaggerate^ how sorry we are to part with him. 

There is some talk of an election : but the government 
are not likely to risk their appointments* just now. Your 
brother is with me in excellent health and spirits, except that 
he is very anxious to see you. John is I believe gone to 
Buxton*. There is no news worth telling you, except that 
we are all well and are looking for a better year than the last. 
You will find my recommendation as* useful to you as 
pleasing to me and my friend. 

1. Apposition. 2. Compare Cn, Pupius qui est in operis eius 

societatis. 3. nimius sermonis, Tac. 4. honores, 5. ad aquas, 
6. ut.,Ma, 
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LVIII. 

Meanwhile Pizarro was slowly advancing, being so 
watchful against any surprise of the enemy that his men 
marched in their armour. He too went * armed and with his 
lance in his hand. They had to make long circuits, for it 
was winter, and the rivers being swollen, they were obliged 
to ford them high up in the source of their streams. Pizarro 
strictly forbade his men to rob or distress the natives ; and 
having chastised some of those who had offended in this 
way, many* of his followers were much displeased, and re- 
mained behind, hidden in the Indian villages which the army 
passed through. When informed of this, Pizarro merely replied 
that he could not consent to the Indians being robbed, that 
whoever wished to follow him must do it upon that condition, 
and not for the sake of one hundred or two hundred defaul- 
ters would he desist from his enterprise. Having arrived at 
a place called Acha, he rested there five days, for his men to 
recover from* their fatigues. 

I. Hist. vaL 2. Hints, part iii. I. To avoid changing the subject 
here, close the sentence at *way* make *many ^ Aw '...dependent on 
• When inforfmd\ 3. Cp. Caesar, Kx diutino labore quieiise dare. 
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LIX. 



Elizabeth's dissimulation was so gross that it could de- 
ceive nobody who* was not previously resolved to be blinded; 
but as James's concern for his mother was certainly more 
sincere and cordial, he discovered the highest resentment, 
and refused to admit Gary into his presence*. He recalled 
his ambassadors from England ; and seemed to breathe no- 
thing but war and vengeance. The states* of Scotland, being 
assembled, took part in his anger; and professed that they 
were ready to spend their lives and fortunes in revenge of 
his mother's death*, and in defence of his title to the crown 
of England. 

Many of the nobility instigated him to take arms ; Lord 
Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning*, 
presented himself to the King, arrayed in complete armour, 
and said, this was the proper mourning for the Queen. The 
catholics took the opportunity of exhorting James to make 
an alliance with the King of Spain, to lay immediate claim 
to the crown of England, and to prevent the ruin which, 
from his mother's example, he might conclude*, would certain- 
ly, if Elizabeth's power prevailed, overwhelm his person and 
his kingdom. 

I. Cp. Cic. Nenio bonus nisi sapiens. Dicere nemo potest nisi qui 
prudenter intellegit, 2. Hints, p. 86, i., 89, iil. 3. Fatres, 4. Hints, 
p. 34, i. a. 5. Sordes induere^ vestem mutare» 6. augurari. 
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Well, of the immortal, if we are agreed that it is also im- 
perishable*, it would follow that the soul is imperishable as 
well as immortal: or if not", we should require a new train 
of reasoning. 

Nay, said the other, as far as this is concerned, there is 
no need of it ; for it is hardly likely that anything else could 
be incapable of destruction, if the immortal, being, as it is, 
eternal, can be supposed capable of it. 

And surely the Divine Being, and the very idea of life, 
and all else that is immortal, must be admitted by all to be 
for ever exempt from destruction. 

By all men, most certainly, he replied, and still more 
I should conceive, by gods. 

If then what is immortal is also indestructible, must not 
the soul, if it be immortal, be also imperishable? 

Infallibly. 

Consequently, when death comes upon the whole man, 
the mortal part of him, as it appears, dies, but the immortal 
part gives place* to death, and takes its flight far away safe 
and indestructible. 

It seems so. 

Then nothing can be more certain, he pursued, than that 
the soul is immortal and imperishable, and that our souls 
will really exist* in the world below. 

I. interitus expers, Cf. also Cicero: quoniam orti estis^ immortales 
esse et indissolubiles non potestis, 2, Of conflicting possibilities the 
second is introduced negatively by si non or sin minus. See Roby's 
Gram, § 1563. 3. pedem referre, 4. Hints, p. 33, ii. 

P. (^ 
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LXI. 



A memorable year. 

The year 183 b.c. was a memorable one. In it Hanni- 
bal, P. Scipio and Philopoemen passed away, two of them by 
the poisoned chalice, which ^ the world so often reserves for 
its noblest children. Which was the greatest miHtary genius, it 
is hardly a layman's* province to decide, but I question if 
the palm' of moral grandeur ought not to be bestowed on 
Philopoemen. Hannibal was inspired* by intense hate of the 
Romans, Philopoemen by the most disinterested patriotism. 
We cannot but regret that Livy passes over his career with 
so little notice as lying outside the scope of his great history : 
but one can perceive that he was prevented* from writing 
about it not from any want of admiration for the great Greek, 
but from his resolve to enter on no foreign affairs except in 
so far as they were bound up with the history of Rome. 
Philopoemen we are told might have effected his escape from 
the battlefield, but he was too noble to abandon the high-bom 
company* of horsemen that attended him. His horse fell 
and he, a poor old man of 70 years, wasted by toil and 
suffering, was nearly killed by the fall. He was soon 
pounced upon by the enemy ^ The news' of his capture was 
treated at Messene as an insane exaggeration. The haste 
with which his trial was conducted and the prison selected 
for his custody during the night, a fearful subterranean vault 
in the treasury, alike testify to the respect entertained for 
his exploits and his influence. The bloodthirsty section' 
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carried the day and he was ordered to take the fatal draught. 
'Has Lycortas escaped?' asked the heroic soul, and on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative*", * I thank God,' he 
said, drained the cup with composure, and his spirit soon 
returned to Him who gave it". 

I. Apposition. Omit the metaphor of * children.' 2. What is the 
meaning of 'layman' here? Hints, p. 30. * Hence many words such 
2i,s statesman etc* 3. Look up in Dictionary /a/»w or /rz/wfl^. 4. 
Hints, Part ii. i. vi. on the comparative infrequency of pass, voice in 
Latin. 5. Unreal reasons in Cic. and Livy introduced by quia or quod 
require subj. 6. Such phrases * The elegant poet, Ovid ' are rendered 
by an apposition as OvidiuSj poeta elegantissimus* 7. Remember 
what is said about the use of Wi^ pass, voice in Latin. 8. Hints, p. 34. 
On 'love of distinctness.' Render news by a personal expression. 
9. Pars sanguinis avidior. \o, certior f actus evasisse.,, 11. unde 
accepercU, See Hints, part iii. I. p. 72. 
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On his arrival at Opis, he assembled the Macedonians, 
and addressing them from a lofty stand*, where he was sur- 
rounded by his principal officers, informed them that he had 
determined to release from service those who, by age or 
wounds, had become unfit for the field, and that they were 
at liberty to return to their homes : that it should be his care 
to make such a provision for their old age, as should render 
their condition happy and honoured, and should induce 
others of their countrymen to encounter like hardships and 
dangers for the sake of like rewards. The offer may have 
been made in a spirit of real kindness and generosity : but 
it was interpreted by the Macedonians according to the im- 
pression' which had been left on them by the recent inno- 
vations. They viewed it as a pretext', by which the king 
sought to rid himself of veterans, whom, toilworn as they 
were, he would have been glad to retain in his service, if he 
had not wished to fill their places with barbarian recruits*. 
This thought was a torch* applied to their pile of grievances, 
and kindled their long-smouldering resentment into a blaze. 
A cry spread through the ranks, and was raised by several 
who stood immediately before the king, * That he might dis- 
miss® them all, and go to war with the aid of the god, 
his father.' 

I. Cp. Caesar: de suggestu dixit — praemia pro suggestu tribuit 
a. prae dolore. 3. Orat. obliqua introduced by scilicet. 4. tirones 
5. Hints, Metaphors vi. *from fire and flame.* 6. oblique jussive. 
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Plato and Mill. 
I. 

Plato in his Meno* deduced the existence of an ideal 
world and of a previous life" of the soul from the fact 
that a boy, if intelligently interrogated about a geometrical 
figure, may be led on by a series of easy questions to enun- 
ciate its geometrical properties. Mr Mill on the other hand 
denies the existence of an ideal world or ideal circle, and 
does not even admit* the possibility of them: there is no 
point without magnitude, no circle with all its radii equal. 
The lines, figures, etc. of the mathematical exist only in the 
mind, which for the moment agrees to forget the imperfec- 
tions of real things and attributes perfection to its own 
creations. His school would extend those principles to art*. 
There is no such thing as ideal beauty : all beauty is im- 
perfect and a perfect face can only be painted by omitting 
the defects of actual faces. For my own part I disbelieve 
this. I believe the artist can conceive something finer and 
more saintly than anything he has actually seen. And I 
shall not easily be induced to believe that Raphael painted 
his grand madonnas simply by a process of omission. Such 
faces would to my mind be utterly insipid with nothing 
characteristic* about them. 

I. C^. C\c. in eo libra qui oeconomicus inscribitur. 2. Remember 
Quinctilian's remark in verbis sermonis vis. 3. ne posse quidem fieri. 
4. What does art mean here? Hints, pp. 30, 31. 5. propHus. 
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In the matter of religion however Christians are not called 
upon to discuss this question. They do not worship an ideal*, 
the existence' of which may bie a question among philosophers. 
They worship an actual being', who lived an actual life: 
who was seen, heard, handled (to use their own expression) 
by the Apostles: but the usual result of familiar intercourse^ 
in his case did not take place, a diminution, that is, of 
reverence and respect on the part of those brought thus 
intimately into contact with him. They were in the presence 
of a greatness they could not comprehend, so that their 
misconception of his meaning and teaching is at times 
ridiculous. He himself saw this and tells them more than 
once that only* when he leaves them, will they be able to 
understand his meaning. The object then of our worship is 
at once ideal® and human'': at once the subject of intelligent 
observation and humble adoration. 

I, What does an ideal mean? Put your idea into a simple concrete 
form. 2. Translate by a verb, 3. Ille quern venerantur, 4. See 
phrase usu venire. 5. turn demum or denique, 6. What does ideal 
mean here? homine perfectior, 7. homo. 
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His abdication was viewed in his own times in a differ- 
ent light by different minds*. The monkish writers held it 
up as the most noble example of monastic, of Christian per- 
fection. Admirable' as was his election, his abdication was 
even more to be admired. It was an example of humility 
stupendous to all, imitable by few. The divine approval 
was said to be shown by a miracle which followed immedi- 
ately on his resignation, but the scorn of men has been ex- 
pressed by the undying verse of Dante, who condemned him 
who was guilty of *the great refusal' to that circle of Hell 
on which the poet will not deign to look. This sentence, so 
accordant with the stirring and passionate souP of the great 
Florentine, has been feebly counteracted, if counteracted, by 
the praise of Petrarch in his declamation on the beauty of a 
solitary life, for which he professed a hollow and poetic* ad- 
miration. Assuredly* there was no magnanimity contempt- 
uous of papal greatness in the abdication of Celestine : it was 
the weariness*', the regret of a man suddenly wrenched away 
from all his habits and avocations and unnaturally com- 
pelled or tempted to assume an uncongenial dignity. Com- 
passion is the highest emotion of sympathy which it would 
have desired or could deserve. 

I. Cp. Cic. et ceteri quidem alius alio. 2. Orat. obliqua. 3. 
Hints, p 35, ii., iii. 4. ut poeta. 5. siverum quaerimtis. 6. 
Hints, p. 28, i. on concrete expression. 
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There is nothing that more betrays a base ungenerous 
spirit than the giving of secret stabs* to a man's ' reputation. 
Lampoons and satires that are written with wit and spirit^ 
are like poisoned darts which not only inflict a wound, but 
make it incurable*. For this reason I am very much trou- 
bled when I see the talents of humour and ridicule in the 
possession of an ill-natured man. There cannot be a greater 
gratification to a barbarous and inhuman wit* than to stir up 
sorrow in the heart of a private person, to raise uneasiness 
among near relations, and to expose whole families to deri- 
sion, at the same time that he remains unseen and undis- 
covered. If, besides the accomplishment of being witty and 
ill-natured, a man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of 
the most mischievous creatures that can enter into a civil 
society. 

His satire will then chiefly fall upon those who ought to 
be the most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and everything 
that is praiseworthy, will be made the subject of ridicule 
and buffoonery. 

r. Cp. Cic. optimum virum verborum lacerare contumelUs, 2. 
fama aliena. 3. Cp. Cic. ea res veneni suspicionem non habet (does not 
admit of). 4. Turn *to a... and inhuman man, who is also a wit.* 
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After* he had finished his speech, the king arose and 
poured a stream of invectives on the proposal. The blame 
of the war lay with the ambassadors and their* exaggerated 
reports of the ill-treatment they had met with. He was 
resolved not to make peace : let them be ready when the 
word was given, to make a sortie. He would win the day 
or fall like a soldier. After many endeavours to arouse their 
courage, he dismissed the council, called his secretary® into 
his apartment and said that he was full of apprehensions in 
regard to those who wished to make peace : he feared that 
their views were popular: they must be got rid of. He 
conjured him to remain loyal that the plot might be 
accomplished without arousing suspicion. To-morrow, as 
usual, he would attend divine service* and invite the victims 
to supper. The others held a meeting the same day : 
expressed* surprise at the obstinate conduct of the king who 
preferred to perish rather than make peace. Steps* must be 
taken to secure the safety of their country and themselves. 
Clearly while they enjoyed the confidence of the people, 
they must take the only salutary step and put themselves 
and their country into the hands of the enemy. 

I. What tense and mood does /tfj/^«a»/ usually require? 2. sub- 
ordinate sentence introduced by qui. 3. qui a secrctis consiliis erat, 
4. rem divinam facere. 5. Oratio obliqua to the end. 6. cccven- 
dum sibi.. 
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After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile 
weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might signalise 
their superior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two 
armies were furiously mingled in closer combat*. The Huns 
who fought' under the eyes of their king, pierced through the 
feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other and wheeling with a rapid effort to the 
left", directed their whole force against the Visigoths. As 
Theodoric rode along the ranks to animate his troops, he 
received a mortal stroke from the javelin of Audages, a noble 
Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. The 
wounded king was* oppressed in the general disorder and 
trampled under the feet of his own cavalry; and this 
important death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy 
of the haruspices. 

I. ^tt conferre gradum. 2. Hints, pp. 42, 45. 3. in scuta, cp 
Liv. dextrum laius^ quod patebat. 4. Hints, p. 36, vi. 
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Providence and freewill. 

But I shall now endeavour to demonstrate, that, in 
whatever * way the chain of causes* is disposed, the event of 
things which are foreseen, is necessary; although prescience 
may not appear to be the necessitating cause of their 
befalling. For example, if a person sits, the opinion formed 
of him that he is seated, is of necessity true ; but if the 
opinion is true that he is seated, he must necessarily sit. 
In both cases then there is a necessity ; in the latter, that the 
person sits ; in the former, that the opinion concerning him 
is true : but the person doth not sit, because the opinion of 
his sitting is true ; but the opinion is rather true, because 
the action of his being seated was antecedent in time'. 
Thus though the truth of the opinion may be the effect of a 
person taking a seat, there is nevertheless a necessity 
common to both. The same method of reasoning*, I think, 
should be employed with regard to the prescience of God, and 
future contingencies"; for allowing it to be true, that events 
are foreseen because they are to happen, and that they do 
not befall, because they are foreseen, it is still necessary, that 
what is to happen must be foreseen by God, and that what 
is foreseen must take place. 



I. uicunque, 2. Cp. Cic. id ex eterna veritate causarumque 

tinttatione Jluxisse dicatis, 3. J>raecedere. 4. ratiocinari. 

Hints, p. 32, res. 



con- 

5. 
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Why, do you suppose I should be so mad as to attempt 
to beard a lion or play off quibbles* on a Thrasymachus ? 

At any rate you tried it just now, though you failed 
utterly. 

Enough of this banter*, I replied. Tell me this: is the 
physician of whom you speak as being strictly* a physician, 
a maker of money, or a healer of the sick ? Take care you 
speak of the genuine physician. 

A healer of the sick. 

And what of the pilot ? Is the true pilot a sailor or a 
commander of sailors ? 

A commander of sailors. 

There is no need, I imagine, to take into account his 
being on board the ship, nor should he be called a sailor : 
for it is not in virtue of his being on board that he has the 
name* of pilot, but in virtue of his art and of his authority 
over the sailors. 

True. 

Has not each of these persons an interest of his own ? 

Certainly. 

And is it not the proper end of their art to seek and 
procure what is for the interest of each of them ? 

It is. 

Have the arts severally any other interest to pursue than 
their own highest perfection*? 

What does your question mean ? 
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Why, if you were to ask me whether it is sufficient for a 
man's body to be a body, or whether it stands in need of 
something additional, I should say, certainly it does. To 
this fact the discovery of the healing arts is due, because the 
body is defective, and it is not enough for it to be a body. 
Therefore the art of healing has been put in requisition to 
procure what the interests of the body require. 

I . nugas agei't cum aliquo. 2. alias iocabimur. 3. suo iure. 

4. Cp. tu vivis recte, si curas esse quod audis. Hor. 5. ut perfecta 
sit... 
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You charge me * with having taken possession of a city 
which lay outside ray territory, and ask me on what ground 
I justify the step. I simply deny the charge. The word 
*take possession' is meant to imply that I seized on* the place 
by sheer force of arms, which is not the case, and I put in 
three pleas in defence. I was not attended with an armed 
force when I entered it : the inhabitants voluntarily handed 
it over to me, and at that time it was not in alliance with 
your country'. Equity and precedent are alike on my side, 
and there is not an authority on international law* who would 
not decide in my favour. But my antecedents are against 
me. I have been oppressive and have impoverished the 
poor by compulsory military service. Well, admitted our* 
systems are not the same. We look upon it as the duty of 
every citizen to bear arms in defence of his country : and 
that the state is justified in enforcing compliance with this 
system. What has that system to do with you, whose aflfected 
zeal for liberty® has no other aim than to find pretexts for 
reducing free states into subjection to your power ? 

I. At enim. 2. vi et armis capientis est, 3. m vestra societate* 
4. iuris gentium peritus, 5. '»i««^ ««</^^wrj/ Hints, p. 57, on con- 
trasted words. 6. per speciem libertatis^ make the expression concrete 
and personal. Hints, p. 28. 
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In these circumstances, the intelligence of a war in 
Britain and of an invasion of the province by the barbarians 
of the North, was received with pleasure by Severus*. 
Though the vigilance of his lieutenants might have been 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he* resolved to embrace 
the honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons from the 
luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds and irritated 
their passions, and of inuring their youth to the toils of 
war and government. Notwithstanding his advanced age 
(for he was above threescore) and his gout^ which obliged 
him* to be carried in a litter, he transported himself in 
person into that remote island attended by his two sons, his 
whole court, and a formidable army. He immediately pass- 
ed the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus and entered the 
enemy's country with a design of completing the long-at- 
tempted conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the northern 
extremity of the island without* meeting an enemy. But 
the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians who hung un- 
seen on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the 
climate, and the severity of a winter march across the hills 
and morasses® of Scotland, are reported to have cost the 
Romans above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians at 
length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, sued 
for peace, and surrendered a part of their arms and a large 
tract of territory. But this apparent^ submission lasted no 
longer than the present terror. 

I. Hints, p. 36, vi. 2, Hints, p. 74, iii. 3. arttcuhrum dolores 
habere., Cic. articularius or articularis morbus^ Plin. 4. Hints, p. 73, 
ii. 5. and did not meet, 6. uligo. 7. Omit the epithet there 
and introduce the idea in the predicative part of the sentence. 
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Providence and free will. 

But how is it possible, said I, that those things which are 
foreseen should not befall? I do not say that we are to 
entertain any doubt but the events will take place, which 
Providence foresees are to happen; but we are rather to 
beheve, that although they do happen, yet that there is no 
necessity in the events themselves, which constrains* them 
to do so. The truth of which I shall thus endeavour to 
illustrate. We behold many things done under our view, 
such as a coachman conducting his carriage and governing 
his horses, and other things of a like nature ^ Now, do 
you suppose these things are done by the compulsion of 
necessity? — No, I answer; for, if everything were moved 
by compulsion, the effects of art would be vain and fruitless. 
— If things then, which are doing under our eye, are under no 
present necessity of happening*, it must be admitted that 
these same things, before they befell, were under no neces- 
sity of taking place. It is plain, therefore, that some things 
befall, the event of which is altogether unconstrained by 
necessity. For I do not think any person will say that 
such things as are at present done, were not to happen be- 
fore they were done. Why, therefore, may not things be 
foreseen*, and not necessitated in their events? As the 
knowledge then of what is present imposes no necessity on 
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things now done, so neither does the foreknowledge of what 
is to happen in future necessitate the things which are to 
take place. 

I. cur eveniant — cur eventura sint, 1, cetera Husmodi — similiter 
cetera^ Quinctilian. 3. non ea sunt ut aliter fieri rumpossint; or comp. 
Cic. signorum ortus et obiius...quadam ex necessitate semper eodem modo 
fiunt. 4. praescire is post- Augustan — praevidere has hardly this mean- 
ing, praecognoscere is good, though somewhat rare. 



P. 
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Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of elo- 
quence in several private causes, made his appearance in 
full light and mounted the tribune* to treat there on public 
affairs. Cicero tells us that his' success was so great that all 
Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear Demosthenes 
speak : and he adds that merit so great as his could not 
but have had that effect. I do not examine in this place the 
character of his eloquence ; I have enlarged sufficiently on 
that elsewhere ; I only consider its wonderful effects. 

If we may believe Philip, and on this point he is certainly 
an evidence of unquestionable authority, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes alone did him more hurt than all the armies 
and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues, he said, were 
like machines of war and batteries raised at a distance 
against him, by which he overthrew all his projects and 
ruined his enterprises without its being possible to prevent 
their effects. * For I myself*, said Philip of him, *had I been 
present and heard that vehement orator declaim, I should 
have been the first to conclude that it was indispensably 
necessary to declare* war against me.' No city seemed im- 
pregnable to that prince, provided he could introduce a 
mule laden with gold into it : but* he confessed to his sorrow 
that Demosthenes was invincible in this respect*, and that he 
always found him inaccessible to his presents. After the 
battle of Chaeronea Philip, though victor, was struck with 
extreme dread ^ at the prospect of the great danger to which 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the sole cause 
of forming against him, had exposed both himself and his 
kingdom. 

I. rostra escendere. i. Hints, p. 63, i. 3. Orat. obliqua. 4. 
deniintiare or indicere. 5. Hints, p. 88, i. 6. contra or adversus 
dizntias. 7. magna in timore esse. 
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The witness in this case was^ the object of general de- 
testation. The common people at that time were illiterate 
and unrefined, and in most cases vicious, but they detested 
hypocrisy®, of which he was a rare specimen. A Puritanical 
garb*, a joyless expression, eyes constantly uplifted, and a 
meditative gait concealed a crafty and avaricious spirit, ca- 
pable of the basest treachery. He was in the pay of the 
government and employed as a tool to denounce sectaries, 
who at that time were treated as dangerous fanatics*. The 
culprit, conscious of his integrity and blameless life, resolved 
not to avail himself of the services of counsel, and implored 
his friends not -to expose themselves by giving evidence 
which he knew would be of no service to himself. The 
trial was hastily conducted and a conviction* was easily 
obtained. His goods were confiscated and himself consign- 
ed to prison. The informer was attended from the court by 
a guard of soldiers to prevent his falling a victim to the 
violence of the mob. 

I. Hints, p. 36, vi. 2. simtilata religio. 3. Cp. Tac. auctori- 
totem stoicae sectae praeferebat, 4. ^xitiabilis superstitio, 5. Hints, 
p. 28, i. 
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Over the cause of his disgrace and death*, even in his 
own day, there was deep doubt and obscurity. The popular 
rumour ran that Frederick was ill ; the physician of De Vinea 
prescribed for him ; the Emperor having received some warn- 
ing*, addressed De Vinea : * My friend^ in thee I have 
full trust; art thou sure that this is medicine, not poison?' 
De Vinea replied : * How often has thy physician ministered 
healthful medicines ! — why are you afraid ? ' Frederick took 
the cup, and sternly commanded the physician to drink half of 
it. The physician threw himself at the King's feet, and*, as 
he fell, overthrew the liquor. But what was left was ad- 
ministered to some criminals*, who died in agony. The 
Emperor wept bitterly : * Whom can I now trust, betrayed by 
my own familiar friend ? Never can I know security, never 
can I know joy more.' By one account Peter de Vinea was 
led ignominiously on an ass through Pisa, and thrown into 
prison, where he dashed* his brains out against the wall. 
Dante's immortal verse has saved the fame of De Vinea' : 
according to the poet he was the victim of wicked and 
calumnious jealousy. 

I. Translate by oblique quest. 2. Hints, p. 38, i. 3. Orat. 

obliqua. 4. Hints, p. 75, iv. 5. ^e^piaculum, 6. cerebrum 
comminuere. 7. Hints, p. 91, iv. 
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When the Queen was informed of Mary's execution, she 
affected the utmost surprise and indignation^ Her counte- 
nance changed'; her speech faltered and failed her; for a 
long time her sorrow was so deep that she could not express 
it, but stood fixed like a statue in silence and mute astonish- 
ment. After' her grief was able to find vent, it burst out 
into loud wailings and lamentation ; she put herself in deep 
mourning for this deplorable event ^; and she was seen per- 
petually bathed in tears, and surrounded only by her maids 
and women. None of her ministers or counsellors dared 
to approach her ; or if any had such temerity she chased 
them from her with the most violent expressions of rage and 
resentment : they had all* of them been guilty of an un- 
pardonable crime, in putting to death her dear sister and 
kinswoman, contrary to her fixed purpose, of which they 
were sufficiently apprised and acquainted. No sooner was 
her sorrow so much abated as to leave room for reflection 
than she wrote a letter of apology to the king of Scots and 
sent it by Sir Robert Gary. She then told him that she 
wished he knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which she 
experienced on account of that lamentable accident, which, 
without her knowledge, much less concurrence, had hap- 
pened in England : that as her pen trembled when she 
attempted to write it, she found herself obliged to commit 
the relation of it to the messenger, her kinsman; who would 
likewise inform His Majesty of every circumstance attending 
this dismal and unlooked-for misfortune. 

1. Cp. Liv. Hannibal aegrum simulabat. i. Historic inf. 3. 

Cp. Vergil, at via vix tandem voci laxata dolore est. 4. Hints, p. 91, 
iv. 5. Orat. obliqua. 
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Political Government. 

There are three* principal forms of government: 
Monarch*, in which a single person reigns ; Aristocracy, in 
which the eldest and wisest govern ; Democracy, under which 
the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the people. 
The most celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plutarch, give the preference* to the first kind, as in- 
cluding the most advantages with the fewest inconveniences. 
But all agree, and it cannot be too often inculcated, that 
the end of all government, and the duty of every one invest- 
ed with it, be the form which it may, is to use his utmost 
endeavours to render those under his command happy and 
just by obtaining for them on the one hand safety and tran- 
quillity with the advantages and conveniences of life ; and on 
the other all the means and helps that may contribute to 
making them virtuous. As the pilot's aim is. to steer his 
vessel happily into port, the physician's to restore health, the 
generals of an army to obtain victory; so a prince and 
every man who governs others ought to make the happiness 
of the governed his ultimate aim* ; and to remember that 
the supreme law of every government is the good of the 
public. The greatest and most noble function* in the world 
is to be the author of this happiness to a nation. 

I. Cp. Cic. triplex philosophandi ratio. 2. singulare imperium 

or nnius dominatio. 3. ^te palma, primae. 4. proposita est vita... 
5. Hints, p. 28, i. \. 
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As the Count was standing one day in the large and 
beautiful square of Forli, there came a rustic mountaineer 
and gave him a basket of pears. And when the Count said ^ 
' Stay and sup with me,' the rustic answered, * My Lord, I 
wish to go home before it rains, for infallibly there will be 
much rain® to-day.' The Count, wondering at him, sent for 
Guido Bonatti, as' a great astrologer, and said to him, * Dost 
thou hear what this man says ? ' Guido answered, *He does 
not know what he is saying ; but wait a little.' Guido went 
to his study, and, having taken his astrolabe^, observed* the 
aspect of the heavens. And* on returning he said that it 
was impossible it should rain that day. But the rustic ob- 
stinately affirming what he had said, Guido asked him, *How 
dost thou know ? ' The rustic answered, * Because^ to-day 
my ass, in coming out of the stable, shook his head and 
pricked up his ears, and whenever he does this, it is a cer- 
tain sign that the weather will soon change.' Then Guido 
replied, * Supposing this to be so, how dost thou know there 
will be much rain ? ' * Because,' said he, * my ass, with his 
ears pricked up, turned his head aside, and wheeled about 
more than usual.' Then, with the Count's leave, the rustic 
departed in haste, much fearing the rain, though the weather 
was very clear. And an hour afterwards, lo, it began to 
thunder, and there was a great downpouring of waters, like 
a deluge. Then Guido began to cry out, with great indig- 
nation and derision, ' Who has deluded me ? Who has put 
me to shame ? ' And for a long time this was a great source 
of merriment among the people. 

I. Hints, p. 73, ii. 2. magniimbres, 3. Hints, p. 38. 4. 
scientiae suae instrumentum. 5. See servare, 6. Hints, p. 75, iv. 
7. Oral, obliqua. 
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In my opinion there are two things which have led astray 
those philosophers that have insisted so much on the selfish< 
ness of man*. In the first place they found* that every act 
of virtue or friendship was attended with a secret pleasure : 
whence they concluded that friendship and virtue could not 
be disinterested*. But the fallacy of this is obvious. The 
virtuous sentiment or passion produces the pleasure and 
does not arise from it I feel a pleasure in doing good to my 
friend, because I love him : but I do no.t love him for the 
sake of that pleasure. In the second place it has always 
been found that the virtuous are far from being indifferent to 
praise : and therefore they have been represented as a set of 
vainglorious men who had nothing in view but the applause 
of others. But this* also is a fallacy. It is very unjust in 
the world when they find any tincture of vanity in a laudable 
action to depreciate it upon that account or ascribe it entirely 
to that motive. But vanity is so closely allied to virtue, and 
to love the fame of good actions approaches so near the love 
of laudable actions for their own sake, that these passions are 
more capable of mixture than any other kinds of affection : 
and* it is almost impossible to have the latter without some 
degree of the former. Accordingly we find that this passion 
for glory is always warped and varied according to the par- 
ticular taste or disposition of the mind on which it falls. Nero 
had the same vanity in driving a chariot that Trojan had in 
governing the Empire with justice and ability. To love the 
glory of virtuous deeds is a sure proof of the love of virtue. 

I. Cp. Cic. Consulere ipsorum commodis — utilitati servlre ; also Sail. 
reipublicae et sibi consulere. 2. cum constet. 3. C^. CAc. nihil sim- 
plex, nihil sincerum, 4. haec conclusiuncula, 5. subordinate this 
clause also. 
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History very often has been, and no doubt often again 
will be, re-written with good effect and in the service of truth, 
on the finding of new facts. Records have been brought to 
light which have hitherto been buried, and testimonies are 
compared with testimonies which have not before been seen 
together*. But to imagine that a man may have been good 
who has Iain under the ban of all the historians, all the poets, 
and all the tellers of anecdotes', — and then to declare such 
goodness simply in accordance with the dictates of a gene- 
rous heart or a contradictory spirit, is to disturb' rather than 
to assist history. 

Of Catiline we at least know that he headed a sedition 
at Rome in the year of Cicero's consulship, that he left the 
city suddenly, that he was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Pistoia fitting against the generals of the RepubHc, and 
that he left certain accomplices in Rome who were put to 
death by an edict of the Senate. 

So much I think is certain to the most truculent doubter. 
From his contemporaries, Sallust and Cicero, we have a very 
strongly expressed opinion of his character. They have 
left to us denunciations of the man which have made him 
odious to all after ages, so that modern poets have made him 
a stock character* and have dramatised* him as a fiend. 



I. Hints, p. 88, i. What is the principal statement in these sen- 
tences? Why does Mr TroUope say that history has often to be re- 
written ? Put the causes before the effects. Hints, p. 89, iii. 2. fa- 
cetiae. 3. res gestas perturbantis est, 4. usitatum exemplar pra- 
vitatis, 5. in scenam inducere. 
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His body was unnoticed during the day, but advantage 
was taken of the darkness^ to inflict upon it every mark of 
contempt, so detestable had he become. His natural powers 
were great for good or evil ', or had he been favoured with 
a virtuous training he would have been equal to the highest 
position : he became however an example of vice without 
redeeming features. Prompted by benevolence or contro- 
versial spirit, writers have recently endeavoured to present a 
more pleasing portrait of him : but the general condemna- 
tion of contemporaries is decisive. When under the influence 
of anger, his eyes glared, his voice became discordant, his 
cruelty knew no bounds'*. At first his bodily strength, his 
ignorance of literature, and disregard of discipline, made him 
a favourite with the most worthless* of the soldiers, until his 
incapacity as a general was observable even by the recruit. 
He endeavoured to counteract the decline of popularity by 
flattering* the more influential officers, but this, without 
securing their affections, exasperated the feelings of the com- 
mon soldiers, and® a trifling incident was sufl[icient to bring 
about the catastrophe. 

I. licentia tencbraruniy Tac. 2. Cp. Ter. vemens in utrainque 

partem et niviis,,. 3. modum cgredi. 4. ^«w^«^ with superlative 
5. adulatione adversus,.. 6. Hints, p. 75, iv. 
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The loyalty of the men of Dundee* was not to be 
overcome, and the height of the walls rendered it impossible 
to carry the city by storm. The besiegers were worn out by 
the length of the blockade, as the vigilance of the defenders 
was incessant except at noon, when the walls appeared to be 
abandoned and quiet pervaded the town. General Monk 
remarked this for several days, and* setting himself to 
discover the cause found out from a prisoner that the 
inhabitants followed an ancestral custom of dining heavily in 
the middle of the day off beef and beer^ and then betook 
themselves to rest*. He adroitly determined to avail himself 
of the opportunity by stratagem. He had scaling ladders 
and other requisites quietly prepared. When the prepara- 
tions were made he withdrew a portion of the troops into the 
neighbouring woods as though to procure timber, thinking to 
further his enterprise by this device. Seeing the men retire 
the inhabitants were more than usually negligent. The 
ladders were soon silently applied to the walls and the 
utmost caution observed that no disturbance should be 
made. As soon as the walls were in their possession, a 
shout arose* on all sides. The enemy half-awake and 
stupified with beer rushed wildly about®, and looked for 
their weapons. Many were put to the sword, many taken 
prisoners: and on the truth being discovered, the city 
surrendered. 

I. oppidani. The name having been mentioned previously in the 
narrative would not be given in Latin. 2. Hints, p. 75, iv. 3. cer- 
vizia, 4. Hints, p. 39, 4. 5. Hist. Inf. 6. Hist. Inf. 
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Mithridates, with 800 horse, in the beginning of the 
battle opened himself a way, sword in hand, through the 
Roman array and went off. But these 800 horse soon left 
him with only three followers, of which number was 
Hypsicratia, one of his wives, a woman of masculine spirit 
and warlike courage, which occasioned^ her being called 
Hypsicrates, by changing the termination of her name from 
the feminine to the masculine. She was mounted that day 
on horseback and wore the habit of a Persian. She* 
continued to attend the king without giving way to the 
fatigues of his long journeys, or being weary of serving him, 
though she took care of his horse herself, till they arrived at 
a fortress where the king's treasures and most precious effects 
lay. There, after having distributed the most magnificent 
robes to such as were assembled about him, he made a 
present to each of his friends of a mortal poison, that none of 
them might fall alive into the hands of their enemies but by 
their own consent. That unhappy fugitive saw no other 
hopes for him than from his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent 
ambassadors to demand permission to take refuge in his 
kingdom and aid for the re-establishment of his entirely 
ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at war with his 
son'. He caused those ambassadors to be seized and 
thrown into prison and set a price upon his father-in-law's 
head, promising a hundred talents to whosoever should seize* 
or kill him, under pretence that it was Mithridates who had 
made his son take up arms against him; but in reality to 
make his court to the Romans, as we shall soon see. 

I. Cp. unde iumenia nomen traxere, 1. Hints, p. 75, iv. 3, 

Hints, p. 88, ii. *0n parenthesis in Livy.' 4. Hints, p. 43, iii. 
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Plutarch tells us that the Athenians were better pleased 
with forming a prompt decision and almost guessing at the 
result of an affair, than with giving themselves leisure to be 
informed of it thoroughly and in all its extent. Nothing is 
more surprising than this circumstance \ which it is very hard 
to conceive, as it seems almost incredible*. Artificers, 
husbandmen, soldiers and mariners, are generally a heavy 
kind of people, and very dull in their conceptions ; but the 
people of Athens were of a quite different turn. They had 
naturally a penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy* of wit 
that surprise us. I have already mentioned what happened 
to Theophrastus. He was cheapening something of an old 
woman at Athens who sold herbs : * No, Mr Stranger,' said 
she, *you shall not have it for less*.' He was much 
surprised to see himself treated as a stranger, who had passed 
almost his whole life at Athens and piqued himself upon 
excelling all others in the elegance of his language. It was 
however from that* she knew he was not of her country. 
We have seen that the Athenian soldiers knew the fine 
passages of the tragedies of Euripides by heart Besides 
these artificers and soldiers, from assisting at the public 
deliberations, were versed in affairs of state and understood 
everything at half a word We may judge of this from the 
orations of Demosthenes, whose style* we know is ardent, 
nervous, and concise^ 

I. Hints, p. 61, iv. a. Hints, p. 89, iii. 3. suhHlitas. 4. non 
pote niinoris. 5. Hints, p. 91, iv. 6. Hints, p. 3a, a. 7. Cp. 
Cic oratoris proprium est apU distincte ornate dicere. 
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2'ne third Civil War, 

The refusal ' of the Senate to bestow the consulship on 
Caesar supplied the pretext, but was not the real cause of 
the war. However, instead of dismissing* his army and 
entering the capital in the constitutional way and then 
securing his triumph, Caesar declined to do so. He was 
afraid, he said, of Pompeius' influence. The Senate thereupon 
proclaimed him a public enemy, and he* resolved to avenge 
the insult offered to him. The world, as Lucan puts it, 
could not hold two chiefs, one of whom was unable to brook 
a rival, and the other a superior. Pharsalia brought them 
into the strongest contrast*. Caesar naturally restless, dash- 
ing, longing to bring the matter to an issue, drew out his line 
and tried every art to provoke his antagonist to a final de- 
cision. Pompeius, on the other hand, hesitated and shirked*. 
The issue of the conflict was surprising. Pompeius, whose 
cavalry was his strong arm, actually allowed himself to be 
surrounded and was ruined by the number of his troops 
more than by anything else. Caesar was, at every point*, 
soldier and commander in one. Telling expressions fell 
from him as he rode about the field : * Strike their faces ' 
— * Spare Roman citizens/ Poor Pompeius : if he had but 
fallen in the terrible slaughter of his troops ! but he survived 
that dignity which had been his idol through life, to die by 
the order of the basest king, the plot of a eunuch, and the 
sword of a deserter. 

I. Hints, p. 34, i. a. 2. cum deberet... 3. Hints, part iii. i. 

p. 7-2. For * public enemy* see perdnelliOy parricida, 4. Employ 

indirect question. 5. tergiversari. 6. multus tnstare. 
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Repulse of the Tlascalans. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced, while the 
Christian' camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to 
them buried in slumber. But no sooner had they reached 
the slope of the rising ground, than they were astonished by 
the deep battle-cry of the Spaniards*, followed by the 
instantaneous apparition^ of the whole army, as they sallied 
forth from the works, and poured down the sides of the hill. 
Brandishing aloft their weapons, they seemed to the troubled 
fancies of the Tlascalans, like so many spectres or demons 
hurrying to and fro in mid air, while the uncertain light 
magnified their numbers, and expanded the horse and his 
rider into gigantic and unearthly dimensions. Scarcely 
waiting the shock of their enemy, the panic struck bar- 
barians let off a feeble volley of arrows, and offering no* 
other resistance, fled rapidly and tumultuously across the 
plain. 

I. hostes. 1. Hints, p. 36, vi. 3. Hints, p. 34, i. 

4. Hints, p. 59, ix. 
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Two years afterwards, about the time that* Milo was kill- 
ing Clodius, he wrote his treatise in three books, *De Legibus/ 
It is, we are told*, a copy from Plato'. As is the *Topica' a 
copy from Aristotle, written on board ship from memory, so 
may this be called a copy. The idea was given* to him and 
many of the thoughts which he has worked up in his own 
manner. It is a dialogue between him and Atticus and his 
brother Quintus, and treats rather of the nature and origin 
of law and how law should be made to prevail than of laws as 
they had been as yet constructed for the governance of man. 
All that is said in the first book may be found scattered 
through his philosophic treatises*. There are some pretty 
morsels — ^as when Atticus tells us that he will for the nonce 
allow Cicero's arguments to pass because the music of the 
birds and the waters will prevent his fellow-Epicureans from 
hearing and being led away by mistaken doctrine. Now 
and again he enunciates a great doctrine — as when he de- 
clares that there is nothing better than that men should un- 
derstand that they are bom to be just and that justice is not 
a matter of opinion but is inherent in nature*. He con- 
stantly opposes the idea of pleasure^ — ^recurring to the doc- 
trines of his Greek philosophy*. It is not by them however 
that he had learned to feel that a man's final duty here on 
earth is his duty to® other men. 

I. See phrase cum tnaxime. 2. at or at enim, 3. Platorum 

interpretari, 4. argumentum mutuari. 5. Make this a subordinate 
clause. Hints, p. 88. 6. non opinione sed natura constitutum, 7. re- 
garded, that is, as the summum bonum. See Hints, p. 31, utilitarian 
philosophers. 8. Acculemici, 9. erga alios. 
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At the beginning of his teign, as is not uncommon with 
princes, Philip * had a keener appetite for pleasure than for 
the duties of his position. At times, through excessive in- 
dulgence in wine, he neglected* his duty or treated it with 
slight attention. One day an old lady pleaded her cause before 
him when he was intoxicated and he gave no heed to her. * I 
shall appeal,* said she, *to another'.' *To whom will you 
appeal?' said the king. * To Philip sober,' she replied^ The 
king was struck, and concluding that the truth of her cause 
was the reason of her boldness, ordered her to be recalled, 
and on hearing the case decided in her favour. Another 
lady even surpassed her. She had often pleaded her case 
but the king, dreading the annoyance that might result from 
a decision, put her off. At length she lost patience and 
cried out, * Either hear, or cease to be king.' The king was 
too intelligent not to catch the drift * of her remark, heard 
her with marked attention, and decided the case. We would 
prefer • to have kings naturally lovers of sobriety and justice, 
but we must not deny a share of praise to those who are 
capable of listening to the warnings of others. 

I. Hints, p. 76, vi. 2. Hints, p. 42, 5. 3. Orat. obliqua. 

4. Hints, p. 75, iv. 5. Translate by an indirect question, 6. vo' 
lumus esse. 
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Warren Hastings. 

The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great 
presence \ He had ruled an extensive and populous 
country, and made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, 
had set up and pulled down princes. And in his high place 
he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most 
had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny him no title 
to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, and 
not like' a bad man. A person® small and emaciated, yet 
deriving dignity from a carriage which while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession 
and self-respect*, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow 
pensive but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a 
face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as 
legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at 
Calcutta, Mens aequa in arduis ; such was the aspect with 
which the great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

I. Hints, p. 40. 2. ItkCf effective in English — omit in Latin. 

3. Hints, p. 40. 4. seipsum revereri. 
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His hair was of a deep black, his eyes bright and with a 
flash rarely seen among civilized nations, his expression full 
of determination and power. His intellect was capable of 
culture, and moral training^, but neglected, and his accomplish- 
ments limited to some skill on the flute*, but his endurance 
was almost superhuman^ He could walk* down the strong- 
est horse and nearly keep pace with the hounds. It was 
obviously of no small consequence ' which side he joined in 
the campaign. The supreme Pontiff was aware of this and 
early began to lay his train. He plied him with embassies 
and letters in which he tried the arguments of theology and 
the terrors of the papal displeasure, but his intellect was too 
dull to appreciate the force of the former and his courage 
proof* against the latter. The Emperor offered the more 
intelligible arguments of a cavalry commission and a fair share 
of the results of the war. The material advantages' carried 
the day, and he put himself and his resources at the service 
of the Emperor. 

r. recla discendu 2. iibiis canere. 3. Cp. Tac. ultra feminam 
ferox. 4. pedibus, 5. Cp. Lucan, momentumque fuit mutatuS 

Curio rerum. 6. invictum se gerere, 7. Cip, Tzc, haec ex utilitatd 

accepta. 
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The streets surrounding the palace were filled by an im- 
mense multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is usual in 
India*, wore arms. The tumult became a fight, and the fight 
a massacre. The English officers defended themselves with 
desperate courage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, 
as became them, sword in hand. The sepoys were butchered. 
The gates were forced. The captive prince, neglected by his 
gaolers during the confusion, discovered an outlet which 
opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, let himself 
down to the water by a string made of the turbans of his at- 
tendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation^, it is only just to ac- 
knowledge that he extricated himself with even more than his 
usual ability and presence of mind^ He had only fifty men 
with him. The building in which he had taken up his resi- 
dence was on every side blockaded by the insurgents. But 
his fortitude remained unshaken. The Rajah from the 
other side of the river sent apologies and liberal offers. They 
were not even answered. Some subtle and enterprising men 
were found who undertook to pass through the throng of 
enemies, and to convey the intelligence of the late events to 
the English cantonments*. 

I. Cp. negavit id moris esse Graecorum^ Cic, or mos erat Bithyniae 
regibus^ Id. 2. Hints, p. 119, xx. 3. praesentia animi is good 

Latin. 4. Cp. Liv. ne alio itinere falleret hostes ad urban incedens* 
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William of Normandy, 

Magnificent in his living^ reserved in his conversation, 
grave in his common deportment, but relaxing with a wise 
facetiousness, he knew how to relieve his mind and preserve 
his dignity ; for he never forfeited by a personal acquaint- 
ance'* that esteem he had acquired by his great actions. 
Unlearned in books, he formed his understanding by the 
rigid discipline of a large and complicated experience. He 
knew men much, and therefore generally trusted them but 
little ; but when he knew* any man to be good, he reposed 
in him an entire confidence, which prevented his prudence 
from degenerating into a vice. He had vices in his com- 
position, and great ones ; but they were the vices of a great 
mind : ambition, the malady of every extensive genius, and 
avarice, the madness of the wise : one chiefly actuated his 
youth "*, the other governed his age. The vices of young and 
light minds, the joys of wine, and the pleasures of love, 
never reached his aspiring nature. The general run of men 
he looked on with contempt, and treated with cruelty** when 
they opposed him. Nor was the rigour of his mind to be 
softened but with the appearance of extraordinary fortitude 
in his enemies, which, by a sympathy congenial to his own 
virtues, always excited his admiration and ensured his mercy. 
So that there were often seen in this one man, at the same 
time, the extremes* of a savage cruelty, and a generosity that 
does honour to human nature. 

I. C^, C\c. laufum victum et eiegantem colere. 2. Cp. Cic. 

domestico usu et consuetudine. 3. perspicio, 4. iuvenem — 

seiit'Ni. 5. saevire in. 6. imvianis supra modum saf7>itia, 

Cf. Cic. vox quasi extra modum absona. 
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Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes 
of his line. Not only had he repurchased the old lands, and 
rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved and extended 
an empire. He had founded a polity. He had administered 
government and war with more than the capacity of 
Richelieu '. He had patronised learning with the judicious 
liberality of Cosmo*. He had been attacked by the most 
formidable combination of enemies that ever sought the 
destruction of a single victim ; and over that combination, 
after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at 
length gone down to his grave in the fulness of age, in peace, 
after so many troubles, in honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or 
malevolence will pronounce that, in the two great elements 
of all social virtue*, in respect for the rights of others, and 
in sympathy for the sufferings of others, he was deficient. 
His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat 
hard. But though we cannot with truth describe him either 
as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard 
without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, 
his rare talents* for command, for administration, and for 
controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, 
his fervent zeal for the interests of the state, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and never 
disturbed by either. 

I. Camillus. 2. Maecenas. 3. humanitas. 4. Hints, 

p. 98, i. 
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The march was a perilous one for the most^ wary : the 
way was narrow and stony, rock and thick plantations 
making it impossible to see far a-head*. The inhabitants 
could not be relied on, and the line of march was 
necessarily broken. The commander-in-chief rode from 
troop to troop warning them that the issue of war depended 
on the success of the day. The troops were loyal and 
fully aware of the peril of the enterprise marched forward 
orderly and quietly. Soon as they were nearing a narrow 
defile the flash of arms was visible through the trees, 
followed by a shower of missiles and stones. The troops, 
though fatigued by continuous marches and inadequately fed, 
continued to force their way, until the flower of the army 
who were placed in the van were cut to pieces. The rest 
wavered, and after a fruitless struggle began to give way. 
The enemy in dense masses pressed on to complete the 
havoc ^ The horses in terror* flung their riders and crushed" 
them as they fell. Nothing was left but a scene of confusion 
and a mass of fugitives. Pressed from behind, in a panic 
of consternation the vast mass fled down the defile. 

I. See Livy's and Tacitus' use o{ quoque, 2. prospectum adimere or 
prohibere, 3. stragiinstare, 4. consternati^ Liv. 5. Hints, p. 39, 4. 
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T/ie Sienese. 

The fears of the Sienese concerning the fate of their 
country were not imaginary, or their suspicion of the 
Emperor and Cosmo ill-founded; for no sooner had the 
imperial troops taken possession of the town, than Cosmo, 
without regarding the articles of capitulation^, not only 
displaced the magistrates who were in office, and nominated 
new ones devoted to his own interest, but commanded all 
the citizens to deliver up their arms to persons whom he 
appointed to receive them. They submitted to the former 
from necessity, though with all the reluctance and regret 
which men accustomed* to liberty feel in obeying the 
first commands of a master. They did not yield the same 
obedience to the latter. And many persons of distinction, 
rather than* degrade themselves from the rank of freemen 
to the condition of slaves, by surrendering their arms, fled to 
their countrymen at Monte-Alcino, and chose to endure all 
the hardships, and encounter all the dangers which they had 
reason to expect in that new station, where they had fixed 
the seat of their new republic ^ 

I. dcditio. 2. assiiffactuSi VfiXh ?h\. or ^^i. 3. cum nolle ni, 
4. Which is the principal clause in this passage? Hints, p. 88. 
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Education of Theodosius the younger. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education* 
of its master. A regular course of study and exercise was 
judiciously instituted; of the military exercises of riding, 
and shooting with the bow*; of the liberal studies of 
grammar, rhetoric and philosophy : the most skilful masters 
of the East ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal 
pupil ; and several noble youths were introduced into the 
palace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of friend- 
ship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important task of 
instructing her brother in the arts' of government*; but 
her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the extent 
of her capacity, or of the purity of her intentions. She 
taught him to maintain ' a grave and majestic deportment ; 
to walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on his throne, 
in a manner worthy of a great prince ; to abstain from 
laughter ; to listen with condescension ; to return suitable 
answers ; to assume by turns a serious or a placid ® counte- 
nance ; in a word, to represent ^ with grace and dignity the 
external figure of a Roman emperor. But Theodosius was 
never excited to support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name; and, instead' of aspiring to imitate his 
ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to measure 
the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father 
and his uncle. 

I. Remember in verbis sermonis vis. Hints, p. 49. Use indirect 
question. 2. Hints, p. 32, 2. 3. bonae artes, artes liberates^ 

studia liberalia {iXevOipia fiaO^fiara) also good Latin. Cp. centum puer 
artiuni. Hor. 4. Place at beginning of the sentence. 5. main" 
tain. See esse. Hints, p. 33, ii. 6. remissus, 7. />rae se/err/ 
% tantum aberat ut. 
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William the Third, 



He was born with violent passions and quick sensibili- 
ties : but the strength of his emotions was not suspected by 
the world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his 
affection and his resentment, were hidden* by a phlegmatic 
serenity, which made him pass for the most cold-blooded" of 
mankind. Those who brought him good news could seldom 
detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a 
defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised 
and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with stem tran- 
quillity: but those who knew him well and saw him near 
were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was constantly 
burning. It was seldom that anger deprived him of power* 
over himself But when he was really enraged the first 
outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was indeed scarcely 
safe to approach him. On these rare occasions, however, as 
soon as he regained his self-command*, he made such ample 
reparation to those whom he had wronged as tempted them 
to wish that he would go into a fury again. His affection 
was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, he loved 
with the whole energy of his strong mind. When death 
separated him from what he loved, the few who witnessed 
his agonies trembled for his reason and his life. To a very 
small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and 
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secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a different man 
from the reserved and stoical William whom the multitude 
supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He was kind, 
cordial®, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at table 
many hours, and would bear his full share in festive 
conversation. 

I. Hints, p. 56, vi. 2. Untissimus, 3. See impotens, 

4. Cf. incLestimabile bonum est suum fieri. Sen.; and vix sua^ vix 
sanac.virgo mentis erat. Ov. 5. iucundits. 
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After the return of the Heraclidae the conduct of the 
conquerors in the division and government of the land they 
had seized, was often unjust and arbitrary. The loyalty 
which had been displayed towards their hereditary sovereigns 
gradually disappeared from the Greek mind*. A fierce love 
of liberty led in no long time to the general expulsion or 
death of the kings and the establishment of a new regime. 
But the Greek world was far' from being reduced by the new 
institutions to a settled and durable condition, indeed the 
life of the community was more disturbed by quarrels and 
insurrections than in the days of the kings. Nearly every 
state on securing its freedom from the t)n:anny of the kings, 
was seized by an immoderate thirst for empire, set about 
the reduction of the neighbouring towns, and the en- 
tire suppression of recalcitrants. These evils, had they 
been allowed to spread and exercise their destructive power^ 
would soon have put a stop to all artistic and intellectual 
progress. There were however three institutions which 
acted as valuable correctives, the influence of the Am- 
phictionic league, the sanctity of the Oracle at Delphi, and 
the wonderful influence exercised by the Olympic and other 
sacred games in uniting the Greeks by the strong ties of a 
common nationality. 

1. Hints, p. 40. 2. tantum abfiiit Hi... 3. Seegrassari^ 

grassator. 
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Lord Raglan. 

A wise man places his happiness as little as possible at 
the mercy of other people's breath \ His own conscience, 
and the opinion of his friends, which become with the high- 
minded a sort of second conscience*, are the sole tribunals 
for whose temporary verdict he in general cares. But with- 
out a just sensitiveness to the opinion of his employers, no 
one who holds a responsible situation can continue to serve 
in comfort. The peculiar circumstances of his case rendered 
the support of the government of unusual moment^ to the 
English commander; and he had, if ever man had, a right 
to look for their uncompromising countenance. It was en- 
tirely in obedience to their pressing instructions that he had 
embarked in the adventure*. It was under difficulties most 
trying to mind and body that he had gallantly persevered in 
it. He found himself now, with a divided command which 
had thwarted his schemes and cut short his triumphs, en- 
camped upon a bleak and barren ridge, with soldiers sickly, 
dying*, and dead, while those who continued to stand at 
their posts were overtasked, ill-sheltered, ill-clothed and ill- 
fed. An enemy superior in number, who had lately engaged 
with him in a terrific struggle which made fainter hearts 
tremble for the ulterior consequences, encompassed him 
round, perpetually harassed his troops, and threatened to 

I. Cp. Liv. rumor es hominum — rumor populi: aura favoris popu- 
laris, 2. conscientiae vice fungi, 3. non mediocriter inter- 

isse. 4. Subordinate this clause. 5. animam agere. 
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fall at every moment upon the remnant of his army, which 
grew daily less. Many a time in that anxious interval offi- 
cers hastened to headquarters full of consternation at some 
rumour that the Russians were about to attack our lines, and 
returned reassured from the sole influence of his calm de- 
meanour and cheerful words. In the worst troubles he 
continued to speak a soldier's language and wear a soldier's 
countenance, and threw upon those who conversed with him 
the spell of his own undaunted nature. 
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So ended * the sacred war in the year 346 b. c, an event 
very disastrous to the general interests particularly through 
Philip's claiming the position in the Amphictyonic Council 
previously belonging to the Phocians and assuming in 
consequence the direction of the Grecian World*. For the 
moment however he adopted a pacific policy, from the hope 
that fresh discords among the Greek States would supply 
him with an opportunity for a general extinction of freedom. 
Indeed Athens was the only* State which had courage 
enough to oppose his plans. Even there Demosthenes 
was almost the only one who ventured on an active and 
courageous policy. Phocion, despite his personal bravery 
and high principle, shared the general despair and regarding 
the efforts of Demosthenes as futile, was ill-fitted to arouse 
and encourage the spirits of his compatriots. Isocrates and 
others looked upon Persia as a more dangerous enemy than 
Macedonia. By far the greatest part, including as its most 
important elements Demades and Aeschines, beguiled by the 
money and tact of Philip, maintained the very cause of the 
enemy, while the self-indulgent and indolent masses were 
utterly negligent of public affairs. Philip with his usual 
plausibility under pretext of protecting the Messenians, 
Argives and* others against the Lacedaemonians, in reality 
from a desire to secure supremacy in the Peloponnese 
also, marched an army against the Lacedaemonians and* 
Demosthenes in vain urged his fellow-citizens to assist 
the Peloponnesians. The result was that he succeeded in 
establishing devoted partisans® in all the States of the 
Morea. 

I. Hints, p. 36, iv. 2. Hints, p. 31. 3. Hints, p. 59, ix. 

4. Hints, p. 61, xi. 5. Hints, p. 88, i. 6. Hints, p. 30, 31. 
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